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PEERAGE 


This book of selections from modern prose is meant 
for High School students. The following are, in brief, 
the special features of the book ; 

All important types of prose have been included, 
c.gr., fair}’ tales, legends, dialosrue, imaginary pieces, the 
modern short story, desciiptive, narrative, rhetorical, 
scientific, reflective pieces and also passages illustrative 
of humour, parable and allegory. 

A glance at the table of contents will show at once 
the wide range of subjects and varieties in form covered 
by these selections. 

A good deal of care has been taken with regard to 
the suitability of the various passages. Only those 

pieces have been selected which are just suitable for a 

High School student— pieces which are neither very 
difficult nor very simple. 

Selections have been made only from standard 
writers, e.g.. Swift, Hawthorne, Dickens, Scott, living, 
Addison, Marryat, Kinglake and others. 

It has been our endeavour to select only passages 
of lively interest, passages which will hold the attention 

of the students to the very end. 

We have not included a .single passage which may 
be considered to be dull and forbidding- 

A short biographical sketch of the author together 

with his picture is given at the top of every lesson. 
This, we hope, will bring the student into a soit of 
personal contact with the various writers and will 
stimulate greater interest in them and their works. 
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We have added a few useful hints for study at the 
end of every lesson. We th) not helievo in purely e.uf- 
and'dr)' quostion.s. Wo have {riven hints for the appro* 
ciation of beautiful phrases jind sentences occurrinp: in 
a particular passasre. We have illustrated various 
shades of meanin.ir of a particular word or phrase. 
Then there are questions on the use of words and phrases, 
grammar, subject-matter and composition. Attention 
of the students has also been drawn to the spelling of 
important words in every lesson. I'rom the point of 
view of tcachinfr, wo regard this as the most important 
feature of the hook. We hope teachers will find tliese 
‘ Aids to Study’ very useful. 

Notes on the various lessons have been appended 
at the end of the book. We have not given meanings 
of words and phrases which a student can easily find 
out from a dictionary. Only difficult words and phrases 
have been explained, and allusions clearly pointed out. 
We should like to mention a novel feature in these 
notes. We have found from our experience as teachers 
that no amormt of verbal explanation can bring home to 
the student the idea of a technical expression. Every 
teclinioal expression has, therefore, been illustrated by 
means of a sketch in these notes. This is a feature 
which, we hope, will be appreciated both by* the teacher 
and the student. 
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1. ADVENTURES AS A GUINEA TRADER 

From “ Robinson Obdsoe ” sr D. Detoe 

[Defoe {Defo), Daniel (1659 — 1731) was born in 

§ London, where liis fatlier, James Foe. 

carried on tlie trade of a butcher. In 
16R5, he joined the insurrection of the 
Duke of Manmouth, and had the good 
fortune to escape; after which, having 
made several unsuccessful attempts at 
business, he at last turned his attention 
to literatiue. He is one of the greatest English writers, 
a brilliant journalist, an incomparable realist in fiotion, 
the master of a simple but subtle and artistic style. As 
a zealous Whig and Dissenter he was fiequently in 
trouble. He was imprisoned for publishing The Shortest 
Way With the Dissenters. He was a fearless advocate 
of the government of the country in the interest of the 
common people. Ho wrote several books, the most 
important of all being, The Life and Surprising Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, which was founded on the 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk. It at once leaped into 

popularity.] 

It was my lot first of all to fall into pretty 
good company in London. I first became 
acquainted with the master of a shi]) avIio liad been 
on the coast of Guinea, and who, having had 
very good success there, had resolved to go again ; 
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and who, taking a fancy to my conversation, and 
hearing me say 1 had a mind to see the ^vorld. 
told me if I would go the voyage with him I should 
ho at no expense ; 1 should ho his messmate and 
Ins companion ; and if I could carry anything 
with me, I should have all the advantage of it 
that trade would admit, and perhaps I might moot 
with some encouragement. 

I emhraced the offer, and 1 went the voyage 
with him. 

This was the only voyage which, I may say, 
was successful in all my adventures, and this 1 
owe to the integrity and honesty of my friend the 
captain ; under whom also I got a competent 
knowledge of the mathematics and the rules of 
navigation, learned how to keep an account of the 
ship’s course, take an observation, and. in short, 
to understand some things that Avere needful to he 
understood by a sailor. For, as he took delight 
in teaching me, I took delight in learning; and, 
in a word, this voyage made me both a sailor and 
a merchant ; for I brought home five pounds nine 
ounces of gold dust for my adventure, which 
yielded me in London on my return almost £300. 

I noAV set up for a Guinea trader ; and my 
friend, to my great misfortune, dying soon after 
his arrival, I resolved to go the same voyage 
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Jifjain, and I einbaricod in the santo vessel wiHi 
one Avlio was his mate in the fornier voyage, and 
liad now got the command of the ship. This was 
the unliappiest vo.vago timt ever man made ; wliile 
ouv ship was making her course towards tlie 
Oanary Islands, or ratlier between those islands 
and the African shore, we were surprised in tlie 
grey of the morning by a Turkish rover of Sallee, 
who gave chase to ns witli all the sail she could 
make. We crowded also as much canvas as our 
yards would spread, or our masts carry ; hut 
about three in the afternoon he came up with us, 
and after a stubborn resistance we were obliged 
to yield, and all were carried prisoners into Sallee, 
a port belonging to the IMoors. 

The usage I had there was not so dreadful 
as at first I apprehended, nor was I carried up 
tlie country to the emperor’s court, as the rest of 
our men were, but was kept by the captain of the 
rover as his own prize, and made his slave, as I 
was young and nimble, and fit for his business. 

Here 1 meditated nothing but escape, and Avhat 
method I might take to effect it, hut found no way 
tliat had tlie least probability of success in it. 

After about two years an odd circumstance 
presented itself, which put the old thought of 
making some attempt for my liberty again into 
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my head. My master used constantly, once or 
twice a week and sometimes oftencr, if the weatluM- 
was fair, to take tlie shi})’s j)innaee. and tro out 
inti) tlie road a-fisliinjr : and as he always took 
me and a young Marcseo uith him to row the 
boat, we made him very merry, and 1 proved very 
dexterous in catching fish ; insomuch, that some- 
times he would send mo with a Moor, one of his 
kinsmen, and the youth the Muresco. as they 
called him. to catch a dish of fisli for him. 

It happened one time that a fog rose so thick, 
that though we were not half a league from the 
shore we lost sight of it ; and rowing we knew not 
whither or which way, we laboured all day, and 
all the next night, and when the morning came we 
found we had pulled off to sea instead of pulling 
in for the shore •, and that we were at least two 
leagues from the shore. However, we got well 
in again, though with a great deal of labour, and 
some danger, for the wind began to blow pretty 
fresh in the morning; but particularly we were 
all very hungry. 

But our master, warned by this disaster, re- 
solved to take more care of himself for the future ; 
and having the long-boat of our English ship whicli 
he had taken, he resolved he would not go a-fisbing 
any more without a compass and some provision. 
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"We frequently went out witli this boat a-fishing, 
and as I was most dexterous in catching fish for 
him, lie never went without me. It happened that 
he had appointed to go out in tin’s boat either for 
pleasure or for fish, with two or three Moors of 
some distinction in that place, for whom he had 
sent on board the boat overnight a larger store of 
provisions than ordinary. 

I got all things ready as he had directed, and 
waited the next morning with the boat, washed 
clean, and everything to accommodate his guests ; 
when by and by my master came on board alone, 
and told me his guests had put off going, and 
ordered me with the man and boy, as usual, to go 
out with the boat and catch them some fish, for 
his friends were to sup at his house ; and com- 
manded that as soon as I had got some fish I 
should bring it home to his house. 

This moment iny former notions of deliverance 
darted into my thoughts, for now I found I was 
lilcely to have a little ship at my command. 

After we had fished some time and caught 
nothing, for, when I had fish on my hook I would 
not pull them up that he might not see them, I 
said to the Moor, “ This will not do ; our master 
will not be thus served ; we must stand farther 
off.” He, thinking no harm, agreed, and being 
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in tlio head of tlio boat sot tlie sails: and as 1 liad 
tlie helm I ran (he boat out nearly a leagrue farther, 
and then hrouf^ht her to as if 1 ^vould (ish. Then 
giving the hoy the helm, I stepped forward to 
where the Moor was, and making as if 1 stooped 
for something liehind him, 1 took him hy surprise, 
and tossed him clear overboard into the sea. He 
rose immediately, for he swam like a cork, and 
called to me, begged to be taken in, told me ho 
would go all the world over with me. Re swam 
so strong after the boat that he would have reached 
me very quickly, there being but little wind ; upon 
which I stepped into the cabin, and fetching one 
of the fowling-pieces, 1 presented it at him, and 
told him 1 had done him no hurt, and if he would 
bo quiet I would do him none. “ Put,” said 1, 
‘‘ you swim well enough to reach the shore, and 
the sea is calm ; make the best of your way to 
shore, and 1 will do you no harm ; but if you come 
near the bojit I’ll shoot you through the head, for 
I am resolved to have my liberty.” So he turned 
himself about, and swam for the shore, and I have 
no doubt that he reached it Avith ease, for he was 
an excellent swimmer. 

When he was gone I turned to the boy, whom 
they called Xury, and said to him, “ Xury, if you 
will be faithful to me I’ll make you a great man ; 
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but if you will not, I must throw you into the sea 
too.” The boy smiled in my face, and spoke so 
innocently, that I could not mistrust him, and swore 
to he faithful to me, and go all over the world with 
me. 

While I was in view of the 3ioor that was 
swimming, 1 stood out directly to sea with the 
boat ; hut as soon as it grew dusk in the evening, 
I changed my course, and steered directly south 
and by east, bending my course a little towards 
the east, that I might keep in with the shore; and 
ha\dng a fair, fresh gale of wind, and a smootlu 
quiet sea, I made such progress that I believe by 
the next day at three o’clock in tlie afternoon, 
when I first made the land, I could not be less than 
150 miles south of Sallee; quite beyond the 
Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, or indeed of any 
other king thereabouts, for we saw no people. 

Yet such was the fright I had taken at the 
Moors, that I would not stop, or go on shorcj or 
come to an anchor, till I had sailed in that manner 
five days ; and then the wind shifting to the south- 
ward, I concluded also that if any of our vessels 
were in chase of me, they also would now give 
over. So I ventured to make for the coast, and 
came- to an anchor in the mouth of a little river, 

I knew not what, or M’here ; neither what latitude. 
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wliat country, what nations, or what river. I 
neither saw, nor desired to sec, any people ; the 
principal thing I wanted was fresh water. We 
came into this creelc in the evening, resolving to 
swim on shore as soon as it was dark, and dis- 
cover the country ; hut as soon as it was quite dark, 
we heard such dreadful noises of the barking, 
roaring, and howding of wild creatures, of we knew 
not w’hat kinds, that the poor boy was ready to 
die with fear, and begged of me not to go on shore 
till day. This convinced me that there was no 
going on shore for us in the night upon that coast ; 
and how to venture on shore in the day was a 
question. 

However, we were obliged to go on shore 
somewhere or other for water, for we had not a 
pint left in the boat ; when or where to get to it, 
was the point. Xury said if I would let him go 
on shore with one of the jars, he would find if 
there was any water and bring some to me- “ "NVe 
will both go,” said I, “ and if the wild men come, 
we will kill them, they shall eat neitlier of us.” 
So we hauled in the boat as near the shore as we 
thought was proper, and so waded on shore, carry- 
ing nothing but our arms and two jars for water. 

I did not care to go out of siglit of the boat, 
fearing the coming of canoes with savages down the 
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river; but the hoy sceinp; a low place about a mile 
U[) the country rumbled to it and by and by I saw 
him come running towards me. 1 tliought he was 
pursued by some savage, or frightened by some 
wild heast, and 1 ran forward to help him : but 
when I came nearer to him, 1 saw something 
hanging over his shoulders, which was a creature 
that he had shot, like a hare, but different in 
colour, and with longer legs. However, we were 
Te;T glad of it, and it was vej-y good meat; but 
the great joy was that poor Xury came to tell me 
he had found good water. 

After this we held on to the southward conti- 
nually for ten or twelve days, living very sparingly 
on our provisions, which began to diminish very 
much, and going no oftener into the shore than 
we were obliged to for fresh water. My design 
was to make the River Gambia or Senegal — that 
is to say, anywhere about the Cape de Yerde — 
where I was in hopes to meet with some European 
ship ; and if I did not, 1 knew not what course I 
had to take, but to seek out for the islands, or 
perish there among the negroes. I knew that all 
the ships from Europe, which sailed either to the 
coast of Guinea or to Brazil, or to the East Indies, 
made this cape, or those islands; and in a word, 

I put the whole of my fortune upon this single 
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point, citlier tluit I must meet with some sliip, or 
must perisli. 

When 1 liiui pursuod this resolution about ten 
days lontier, as 1 have said, 1 began to see that 
tlie land was inhabited: and in two or three 
places, as we sailed by, we saw people stand upon 
the shore to look at us : we could also perceive 
they were quite black, and stark naked. 1 kept 
at a distance, but talked with them by signs as 
well as I could, and particularly made signs for 
something to eat; they beckoned to me to stop my 
boat, and that they would fetch me some meat. 
Upon this I lowered the top of my sail and lay 
by, and two of them ran up into the country, and 
in less than half an hour came back, and brought 
with them two pieces of dried flesh and some corn, 
but how to come at it was our next dispute, for 1 
. was not inclined to venture on shore to them, and 
■they were as much afraid of us; but they took a 
safe way for us all, for they brought it to the shore 
and laid it down, and wont and stood a great way 
off till we fetched it on board, and then came close 
to us again- 

I was now’ fuvnislied with roots and corn, such 
as it was, and water; and leaving my friendly 
negroes 1 sailed forward for about eleven days 
more, without offering to go near the shore, till 
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] saAv the laud run out a great longtl) into tlie sea. 
at about the distance of four oi’ live leagues before 
me ; and the sea being very calm, I kept a large 
offing, to make this point. At lentrth, doubling 
the point, at about two leagues from the land, I saw 
plainly land on the other side, to seaward ; then 1 
concluded that this was the Cape dc Verde, and 
those the islands, called from thence Capo de\erde 
Islands. However, they were at a great distance, 
and I could not well tell what 1 had best do. 

In this dilemma, as 1 was very pensive I step- 
ped into the cabin, and sat down, Xury havings 
the helm; when suddenly the boy cried out, 
''blaster, maslei', a ship with a sail ! and the 
foolish boy was frightened out of his wits, thinking 
it must needs he some of his master s ships sent 
to pursue us, when I knew we were far enough 
out of their reach. I jumped out of the cabin, 
and itnmediately saw, not only the ship, but 
what she was, viz-, that it was a Portuguese ship 
and, as 1 thought, was bound to the coast of 
Guinea, for negroes But when I observed the 
course she steered, 1 was soon convinced thej 
were bound some other way, and did not design 
to come an.v nearer to shore; upon which 1 sti etch- 
ed out to sea, as much as I could, lesolviiig to- 
speak with them, if possible. 
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W'ith all the sail I could make, I found I should 
not be able to come in their way, but that they 
would be gone by before f could make any signal 
to them ; but after I had begun to despair, they, 
it seems, saw me by the help of their glasses, and 
supposed that it was some European boat, which 
must belong to some ship that was lost; so they 
shortened sail to let me come up. 1 was encouraged 
by this; and as I had my master’s ensign on 
board, 1 waved it to them as a signal of distress, 
and fired a gun, both of which they saw ; for they 
told me they saw the smoke, though they did not 
hear the gun. Upon these signals they kindly 
'brought to, and lay by for jne ; and in about three 
hours’ time I came up with them. 

They asked me what I was, in Portuguese, 
and in Spanish, and in French, but 1 understood 
none of them ; but at last a Scotch sailoi', who 
was on board, called to me and I answered him 
and told him I was an Englishman and had made 
my escape out of slavery from the Moors, at Sallee. 
Then they bade me come on board, and very kindly 
took me in and all my goods. 

It was an inexpressible joy to me that I was 
thus delivered, as 1 esteemed it from such a miser- 
able, and almost hopeless, condition as I was in; 
and I immediately offered all I had to the captain 
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of the ship, as a return for my (k'liv('riui('«'. i>>i! 

lie generously told me he would take nothing tnnu 
me, hut that all I had should ho dcdivi'iod safe to 
me when I came to the Brazils. “ For. said ho. 

"I have saved your life on no other terms than 

I would he glad to he saved myself, ami it nun . 
one time or other, he my lot to he taken up in tlu 
same condition. Besides, when I carij \ou to 
the Brazils, so far from your own country, if 1 
should take from you what you have, >ou A'ill ho 
starved there, and then I only take awa\ tlmt 
life. I have given. No, no. Seignior Inglcse, 
says he, “ iMr. Englishman, 1 "'HI carrj jou 
thither in charity, and those things will help 
to buy your subsistence there, and join iiassaj, 
home againd' 

He was not more charitable iu his piopos 

than he Avas just in the performance to a tittle ; 

for he ordered the seamen tliat none should tou 
anything I had. Then he took everything into 
his own possession, and gave me back an ex 
inventory of them, that I niight liaAC tliem, 
so iimch as my three earthen jars. 

As to my boat, it xvas a very good one, 

that he saw, and told me he would buy it 
for the ship’s use, and asked me what 1 woult 
take for it ? ^ I told him he had been so generous. 
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to nu' in everylliin^^. that 1 roiihl not pul any 
price on the lioat. hut left it entirely to him : upon 
which he told me he would give mo a note of his 
iiand to pay me ei"li{Y pieces of eight for it at 
Brazil, and when it came there, if any one offered 
to give more, he would make it up. 

Wo had a very good voyage to the Brazils, 
and arrived in All Saints’ Bay, in about twenty- 
two days after. 

The generous treatment of the captain I 
can never rememher enough. lie would take 
nothing of me for my passage, and caused 
everything I had in the ship to be punctually 
delivered me : and what 1 was willing to sell lie 
bought. 

Before I had been long hero, 1 was recom- 
jiiended to the house of a good honest man like 
himself, who had a plantation and a sugar-house. 
1 lived with him some time, and acquainted myself 
by that means with the manner of planting and 
making sugar ; and seeing how well the planters 
lived, and hO,w they grew rich suddenly, I resolved, 
if i could get leave to settle there, I would 
turn planter among them. To this purpose, 1 
purchased as much land as my money would 
buy, and formed a plan for my plantation and 
settlement. 
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Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Plirases 

1 . (fl) (v) [;?/'. a.caiii— snlut-um (i-) ; 

solve, dis-solve, ab-solvo, re-'-nlutc; ^ohl-l)le, re-?oliit-i>iii (n).| 

{h) Pror/rcss — iPro. hoforc-t/rass-u^ (to ^tep)• ('’> 

gress, tl•anP-gTe^'^, c-gross in-gn’ss. pro-gro'i'ivo (a). <f- P'*'* 
gix^p-ion (n), re-gi-c^s-ion (ii).l . 

2. (0) Mark the u=e of the word “Set” <^olIo\vmg 

=entonco«: 

He has a nice .«f/ of cliah's. (n. eollection) 

The w/ of his mind i- toward^ political reform, (a. tendency) 
They made a dead srI at the mover, (n. attickcd) 

Tlaine.-=h has met with a sct-hack in his biiBines-. 

Ho delivered a net speech, (a. arranged befort laiu 
Set the clock, (v. regulate) _ _ 

Knmla .set (7< noKiy/tf the authority 0 ns ma, • 
regarded) The ship ffct sail at night (v. common' 
voyage) It is no use going out when rain ms sc vi. ' 

menced) He .%/ oyyfotd) for Bombay last evening - 

My brother has ap as a lawyer in tins town. (v. 
■GStablished) it i\ 

Shahjahan’.'; tin-one was set iviih diamond, (v. .. diffprent 

W Ulnstrate the use of the follow.ng words m d.ffeient 

■contexts in sentences of your own : . , ,1 flnt to 

Ut ; ™b,»C 0 , MKupo,, K oul. i» ^ 

the ground, on one’s sword, short of ) ; ,,psao-e; 

Weight, aU before oneself, conviction, the day); J> > ^ 

embark; make (out, up, for, 

■of ) ; give (up, way, out, oneself airsl ; . g^ect; odd ; 

to blows, to light, with flytng ],eep (the 

acconnnodate ; put (off, on, out, up wi ) > . ■ 

ball rolling, up appearances) ; venture ; lay } . 
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(c) Fninie -scnlfncos to (U~lin}rui'h lu’Hvoi'ii : ~ 

ExpunFC. oxpiin-'e; owe, woe. woo: elli-ct, itfl'eet : pmnsiliee. 

lieiiiinco. 

{<!) U^P the following expn — ionr- in sentence- of yonr 
own ; - 

take !i faney to ; "ive a poml aecintiit of one-elf; jot or 
tittle ; make the be-^t of ^mnethille. 

3. (a) " He h7>( n fnrl;.” Here a Hniile ha^ been 

u«eil. '• Cork " i- a li"ht thin", whieli keep- on lloatinir on water 
withoiit any trouble. The man al-o .-wain with en?e like it. 

(//) Note al-o the beauty in the u.-e of thr italieizeil 
expre^'ion- in the followinft Pentence-:— 

M'e were xtirprii^rd ui Ihi' pri'ij of thr iiinriniifi 1 
Iwnl (ml nearly a league farther. 'I’he foolish boy ir(i>(( 
fn^litnird Old of his irils. 

Subject-matter and Composition 

4. (a) Explain the following : — 

((■) “ I first became acquainted meet with some- 

encouragement.” 

(if) “This was the unhappiest voyage lielotiging- 

to the floors.” 

(ill) “ For ” said he, “1 your passage home again.” 

(b) Suppose you were Xuiy, nannte the .adventure- you. 
met with. 

(e) Describe the feelings of the following persons 

0) Xury. 

(I'l) The onlookers witne-sing Robinson’s boat front 
their shore. 

(iti) The Captain of the Portuguese ship. 

(d) Estimate the character of Robinson from the above 
adventures. 

(c) ^Vrite an interesting imaginarj’ adventure of your own. 
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Grrammar 


5. (a) Give (?) Nouns from: deliver, conclude, oblige, 
perceive, incline, suppose, pursue. 

(?7) Adjectives from : disaster, conclude, desire, 
(in') Verbs from : compass, distinction. 

(6) lUustrate the use of ‘ besides ’ as preposition and 

adverb. 

(c) Parse the words printed below in itidics 
I learned lioio to Icccp an account of the ship s cour 
Here 1 meditated nothing but escape. It must needs e sora 
of his master’s ships. 


(d) Analyse the following sentences : ^ snine 

(i) “I first became acquainted s 

oncouragement.” .i » 

(ti) “ This was the only voyage . • • y ^ ® 

(e) Imagine yourself to be Robinson an P 
speech of the Captain of the Portuguese ship m 5 

ivords. 


SpeUuig 

6. Note carefully the spelling of the follov in^ w ^ 

acquaint, restraint, complaint; expense, ’fanner, 

luiet; haul, hall ; owe, woe, woo; ?«««? - 
farmer; effect, affect; pmnance, ' I’v • deceive, 

relieve (in similar words I is generall}' fo owe ^ generally 
conceive, receive, perceive (in „p,.;sh parish; 

followed by er) ; waded, wedded ; sight, cite, ’ . ggteero, 

flesh, flash ; meet, meat ; piece, peace , ro® ^ 
steam; shore, soar, sore ; beckoned, reckone 


P.2 



2. THE STORY OF A MOTHER 

From “ Thc Fairv Tares” of II. C. Akdeusen 

[Hans Chri’^iiaii Andersen (1803 — 1875) avos born 
of a poor cobbler in the ancient citj' of 
^ Odense, in Denmark. As a boy, bis 
Mb education was lory irregular, llis 
iJS pi parents were not strict about it. He was 

'cry sensitiic and imaginative from 
I, his very infancy. His mind was like a 

wKST Wwlk wonderland thionged with fairy folk. 

He had a gift of telling fairy tales 
His ambition was to be a great dramatist or novelist or 
poet. Although he attained some success m these arts, 
still he is known as the greatest of all the writers of 
fairy tales.] 

A mother sat by her little child ; she was very 
sad, for she feared it would die. It was quite 
pale, and its little eyes were closed, and sometimes 
it drew a heavy deep breath, almost like a sigh ; 
and then the mother gazed more sadly than ever 
on the poor little creature. Some one knocked 
at the door, and a poor old man walked in. He 
was wrapped in something that looked like a great 
horse-cloth; and he required it truly to keep him 
warm, for it was cold winter ; the country every- 
where lay covered with snow and ice, and the 
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■wind blew so sharply that it cut one’s face. The 
little child had dozed off to sleep for a moment, 
and the mother, seeing that the old man shivered 
with the cold, rose and placed a small mug of 
beer on the stove to warm for him. The old man 
sat and rocked the cradle ; and the mother seated 
herself on a chair near him, and looked at her 
sick child who still breathed heavily, and took 
hold of its little hand. 

“You think ] shall keep liim, do you not?’’ 
she said. “ Our ail-merciful God will surely not 
take him away from me.” 

The old man, who was indeed Death himself, 
nodded his head in a peculiar manner, which 
might have signified either Yes, or No ; and the 
mother cast down her eyes, while the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Then her head became heavy, 
for she had not closed her eyes for three days 
and nights, and she slept, but only for a moment. 
Shivering with cold, she started up and looked 
round the room. The old man was gone, and her 
ehild — it Avas gone too I — the old man had taken 
it with him. In the corner of the room the old 
clock began to strike ; “whirr ” went the chains, 
the heavy Aveight sank to the ground, and the clock 
stopped ; and the poor mother rushed out of the 
house calling for her child. Out in the snow sat 
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a ^YO\nan in long black garments, and she said to^ 
the mother, “ Deatli has been with you in your 
room. I saw him hastening away with your little 
child ; ho strides faster than the wind, and never 
brings back what ho has taken away.’’ 

“ Only tell me which way he has gone,’ 
said the mother; “tell me the way, I ""'ill 
Bnd him.” 

“ I know the way,” said the woman in the 
black garments ; “ but before I tell yon, you must 
sing to me all the songs that you have sung to 
your child ; I love these songs, I have heard them 
before. I am Night, and I saw your tears flow 
as you sang.” 

“ I will sing them all to you,” said the mother ; 
“ but do not detain me now. I must overtake 
him, and find my child.” 

But Night sat silent. Then the mother wept 
and sang, and Avrung her hands. And there rvere 
many songs, and yet even more tears ; till at length 
Night said, “ Go to the right, into the dark forest 
of fir-trees ; for I saw Death take that road with 
your little child.” 

"Within the wood the mother came to cross- 
roads, and she knew not which to take. Just by 
stood a thorn-bush ; it had neither leaf nor flower, 
for it was the cold winter time, and icicles hung 
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■on the branches. “ Have you not seen Death go 
by, -with my little child? ” she ashed. 

“ Yes,” replied the thorn-bush but I will 
Dot tell you which way he has taken until you 
have warmed me in your bosom- I am freezing 
to death here, and turning to ice.” 

Then she pressed the bramble to her bosom quite 
■close, so that it might be thawed, and the thorns 
pierced her flesh, and great drops of blood flowed ; 
hut the bramble shot forth fresh green leaves, and 
they became flowers on the cold winter’s night, 
so warm is the heart of a sorrowing mother. Then 
the bramble-bush told her the path she must take. 
She came at length to a great lake, on which there 
was neither ship nor boat to be seen. The lake 
was not frozen sufficiently for her to pass over 
■on the ice, nor was it open enough for her to 
wade through ; and yet she must cross it, if she 
wished to find her child. Then she laid herself 
down to drink up the water of the lake, which 
was of course impossible for any human ■ being 
to do ; but the bereaved mother thought that per- 
haps a miracle might take place to help her. “ You 
will never succeed in this,” said the lake ; “ let 
us make an ag'reement together, which will be 
better. I love to collect pearls, and your eyes 
are the purest I have ever seen- If you will weep 
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those eyes a\vii\ in tears into iny waters, then 1 
will talce you to tlie larf'e hothouse where Death 
dwells and rears flowers and trees, every one of 
which is a human life.” 

“ Oh, what would I not give to reach uiy 
child!” said the weeping mother ; and as she still 
continued to weep, her eyes fell into tiie depths 
of the lake, and hecaine two costly pearls. 

Then the lake lifted her up, and wafted her 
as if she were on a swing across to the opposite 
shore, where stood a wonderful building many 
miles in length- No one could tell whether it was 
a mountain covered with forests and full of caves, 
or whether it had been built. But the poor mother 
could not see, for she had wept out her eyes into 
the lake. “ Where shall I find Death, who wont 
away with my little child? ” she asked. 

“ He has not arrived here yet,” said an 
old grey-haired woman, Avho was walking about, 
and watering Death’s hothouse. “ How have 
you found your way here ? and who helped 
you?J’ 

“ Hod has helped me,” she replied. “ i® 
merciful ; will you not be merciful too ? Where 
shall 1 find my little child ? ” 

‘‘ I do not know the child,” said the old 
woman ; “ and you are blind. Many flowers and 
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trees have faded to-night, and Death will soon 
come to transplant them. Ton know already that 
every human being has a life-tree or a life-flower, 
just as may be ordained for him. They look like 
other plants ; but they have hearts that beat. 
Children’s liearts also boat ; from that you may 
perhaps be able to recognise your child. But what 
will you give me, if I tell you what more you will 
have to do ? ” 

“ I have nothing to give,” said the afflicted 
mother; “ but I would go to the ends of the earth 
for you.” 

“I can give you nothing to do for me there,” 
said the old -woman ; “ but you can give me your 
long black hair. You know yourself that it is 
beautiful, and it pleases me. You can take my 
white hair in exchange, which will be something in 
return.” 

“ Do you ask nothing more than that? said 
she. “ I will give it you with pleasure-” 

And she gave up her beautiful hair, and 
received in return the white locks of the old 
woman. Then they wmnt into Death’s vast hot- 
house, where flowers and trees grew together in 
wonderful profusion. Blooming hyacinths, under 
glass bells, and peonies, like strong trees. There 
grew water-plants, some quite fresh, others looking 
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sickly, whicl) had water-snakes twining round 
them, and black crabs clinging to their stems. 
There stood noble palm-trees, oaks, and plantains, 
and beneath them bloomed thyme and parsley. 
Each tree and flower had a name ; each represented 
a human life, and belonged to men still living, some 
in China, others in Greenland, and in all parts of 
the world. Some large trees had been planted in 
little pots, so that they were cramped for room, 
and seemed about to burst the pot in pieces ; while 
many weak little flowers were growing in rich 
soil, with moss all around them, carefully tended 
and cared for. The sorrowing mother bent over 
the little plants, and heard the human heart beating 
in each, and recognised the beatings of her child’s 
heart among millions of others. 

“ That is it,” she cried, stretching out her baud' 
towards a little crocus-flower which hung down its 
sickly head. 

“ Do not touch the flower,” exclaimed the - old 
woman; “but place yourself here; and when 
Death comes — I expect him every minute —do not 
let him pull up that plant, but threaten him that if 
•be does you will sever the other flowers in the same 
manner. This will make him afraid ; for he must 
account to God for each of them. None can be 
. uprooted, unless he receives permission to do so.” 
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There rushed through the hothouse a chill of 
icy coldness, and the blind mother felt that Death 
had arrived. 

“ How did you find 5’our way hither ?” asked 
he ; “ how could you come here faster than I 
have ? ” 

“ I am a mother,” she answered. 

And Death stretched out his hand towards the 
delicate little flower ; but she held her hands 
tightly round it, and held it fast at the same time, 
with the most anxious care, lest she should touch 
one of the leaves. Then Death breathed upon 
her hands, and she felt his breath colder than the 
icy wind, and her hands sank down powerless. 

“ You cannot prevail agsiinst me,” said Death. 

“ But a God of mercy can,” said she. 

“ I only do His will,” replied Death. “ I am 
His gardener. T take all His flowers and trees, 
and transplant them into the gardens of Paradise 
in an unknown land. How they flourish there, 
and Avhat that garden resembles, I may not tell 
you.” 

“ Give me back my child,” said the mother, 
weeping and imploring ; and she seized two 
beautiful flowers in her hands, and cried to Death, 

“ I Avill tear up all your flowers, for I am in 
'despair.” 
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“ Do not touch them.” said Death. " Ton sny 
you arc unhappy ; and would you make anotlier 
mother as unhappy as yourself? ” 

“Another mother!" cried the poor wonmn, 
setting the flowers free from her hands. 

“ There are your eyes,’’ said Death. “ I fished 
them up out of the lake for you. They were shining 
brightly ; hut I knew not they wore yours. Take 
them back — they are clearer now than before — and 
then look into the deep well which is close by here. 

1 Avill tell you the names of the two flowers which 
you wished to pull up ; and you will see the whole 
future of the human beings they represent, and 
what you were about to frustrate and destroy. 

Then she looked into the well ; and it was a 
glorious sight to behold how one of them became 
a blessing to the world, and how much happiness 
and joy it spread around. But she saw that the 
life of the other was full of care and poverty, 
misery and -woe. 

“ Both are the will of Dod,” said Death. 

“ "Which is the unhappy flower, and which is 
the blessed one ? ’’ she asked. 

“ That I may not tell you,” said Death ; “ but 
thus far you may learn, that one of the two flowers 
represents your own child. It was the fate of your 
child that you saw, — the future of your own child.” 
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Then the mother screamed aloud -with terror, 
‘‘Which of them belongs to my child? Tell me 
that. Deliver the unhappy child. Eelease it from 
so much misery. Rather take it away. Take it 
to the kingdom of (rod. Forget my tears and my 
entreaties; forget all that 1 have said or done.” 

“Ido not understand you,” said Death. “Will 
you have your child back? or shall I carry him 
away to a place that you do not know?” 

Then the mother wrung her hands, fell on her 
knees, and prayed to God, “Grant not my prayers,, 
when they are contrary to Thy will, which at all 
times must be the best. Oh, hear them not”; 
and her head sank on her bosom. 

Then Death carried away her child to the- 
unknown land. 


Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Phrases 

1. Impossible (a) [7 ;h. not — Poss-vm (to be able) : Poss- 

ible, poss-ibility ; ini-poss-ibility (n).]’ 
Recognize (v) [Re. Cognosc-o (to examine) : Cognis- 
ant; cogni-tion ; re-cogni-tion (n).] 
Resemble (v) [Re. SimilAs (like) : Simil-ar, ns-simil- 
ate, siniiil-ntc; re-sembl-anco (n).] 

2. (o) ^lark the use of the wonl “breath” in the following 
sentences; — 

The world knows you too well, do not waste gour hreatlr 
in praising yourself, (n. talk uselessly'.) 
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If you ooinplaiii. you will faro wor.-c; lliorcforo kni'p pour 
breath to root ijour porrhlgc. {n. iib-'tain from talk.) 

Regular prayer to me the very breath of inp uostrila. 
(n. a iiefo?sity.) 

lie prait^ed and condemned me in itic smne breath, (n. at 
the same time.) 

He has run so hard that he i.s out of breath, (n. not 
able to breathe quickly.) 

Take breath for you seem to be tired of praising yourself, 
(n. to take re.st.) 

He i.s talking below his breath, (n. in whisper.) 

Ramprasad breathed his la.sl yesterday, (v. died.) 

The rural scene-s breathe simplwiti/. (v. exhibit.) 

The now Headmaster has breathed fresh life into the 
institution, (v. introduced fresii vigour.) 

(6) Illustrate the use of the following words in different 
contests in sentences of your own 

pale ; mug ; rock ; hold ; rear; lock ; minute; flourish ; look 
(n. and v. followed by, for, up to, through or into, over, down 
upon, sharp) ; c.all (n. and v. followed by, for, on, at, up, in 
question, a sptide a spade) ; bring (round, forth, up, home to, 
to light, to bay). 

(c) Frame sentences to distinguish between : — 
gaze, gauge, gauze; doze, dose, doge. 

(d) Use the following expressions in sentences of your 
own; — 

cut throat; cut coat according to cloth; cut purse; cut 
a tooth ; cut him dead ; cut short ; short cut. 

3. Note the beauty in the use of the italicized 
•expression ; — 

If you 7i)iU weep those eyes away in tears into my waters, 
then I will take you there. 
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Subject-Matter aud Composition 

4. (tt) WJiat did the woman mean by saying (/) “ I am a 
mother”; and {ii) “Another mother.” 

(b) Explain the following : — 

(i) “Then she pressed of a sorrowing mothei'.” 

(ii) “ Then the mother wrung her hands . . . on her bosom.’' 

(c) What difficulties had the poor mother to surmount to 
get back her dear child? 

(d) “Mother is the greatest blessing in the world.” — Com- 
ment upon the statement. 

(c) Write any story, you know, illustrating the sacrifice 
and love of a mother. 

Gi-ammar 

5. (a) Give : (?) Adjectives from : moment, miracle. 

(??) Nouns from : peculiar, signify, detain^ 
afflict, destro}’. 

(???) verb from: blood. 

(b) Use “ through” as an adverb and a proposition. 

(c) Parse the words printed below in italics : — 

They are clearer now than before. Only tell me which 
way he has gone. 

(?/) Gluinge the iiiirnition of “ Then the mother wrung 
on her bosom.” 

Spelling 

G. Note carefully the spelling of the following words : — 
g?ize, gauge, gauze; dose, does, doge, doze; knock, mock; 
wrapped; blew, blue; co.ef, ciist, caste; weight, Wiiit; det?j???; 
rcto?'??, restrn???. etc. (in similar words, I is generally followed 
by u?) ; wrung, ning; suflicic???, omnise?c??t, defic?>??t, etc. (in 
similar words, c is genendly followed by icni) ; h;nr, hare, 
heir, air; profusfo??, confus?o??, collusfo??, allusfo??, (in similar 
words, s is generally followed by ion) ; piece, peace ; seize, 
siege, cease. 



3. THE RIDE THAT FAILED 



From “ Tiir, Pickwick Pavkiis ” ijy CnAiius Dickp^'S 

[Charlea DickP7is (1812 — 1870), one of the most origin^' 
anil amusing English novelists, was born 
at Portsoa. Ho receivotl only a scanty 
education. Ho took groat delight in b'® 
early boyhood in the reading of little 
library stories. For weeks bo wouUl 
imagine himsolf to be Lho hero of some of 
those romances. Being unable to dis- 
charge his debt, his father was imprisoned. Poor Charles 
had to do the dirty work of label-pasting to earn his living- 
He then picked some education, and at fourteen he 
entered a solicitor’s office. He then learnt shorthand 
and spent much of his time at the British Museum, thus 
making up for the shortcomings in his education. While 
he was a reporter, he began to write books. Some of 
his well-known works are Piokivich Papers and David 
Copperfield. He was a keen observer of men. His 
‘ creative power was immense, and his great humour 
admitted by all.” He has been rightly placed amongst 
the great artists, and he remains one of the ‘ best-loved 
storytellers.’] 

Mr. Pickwick found that his three companions 

had risen, and were waiting his arrival to 
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•commence breakfast, ■which Avas ready laid in 
tempting display. They sat down to the meal ; and 
broiled ham, eggs, tea, coffee, and sundries, began 
to disappear with a rapidity which at once bore 
testimony to the excellence of the fare and the 
appetites of its consumers. 

“ Now, about Manor Farm,” said Mr. PickAvick, 
“ Hoaa’ shall AA'e go ? ” 

“ We had better consult the AA'aiter, perhaps,” 
said ^Ir. Tupman, and the Avaiter Avas summoned 
accordingly. 

” Dingley Dell, gentlemen — fifteen miles, gentle- 
man-cross road — post-chaise, sir? ” 

“ Post-chaise won’t hold more than two,” said 
Mr. PickAAUck. 

“True, sir — beg your pardon, sir. Very nice 
four-wheeled chaise, sir — seat for tAVO behind — one 
in front for the gentleman that drives — oh ! beg 
your pardon, sir — that’ll only hold three.” 

“ What’s to be done ? ” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ Perhaps one of the gentlemen would like to 
ride, sir ? ” suggested the AAmiter, looking tOAvards 
Mr. Winkle ; “ very good saddle horses, sir — any 
of Mr. Wardle’s men coming to Rochester bring 
’em back, sir.” 

“ The very thing,” said Mr. Pickwick. “Winkle, 
will you go on horseback ? ” 
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Mr. 'Winkle did entertain considerable niis- 
givinp:s in tlie very lowest recesses of bis own 
heart, relative to his equestrian skill ; but, as he 
would not liave tliein even suspected on any 
account, he at once replied with great hardihood, 
“Certainly. I should enjoy it, of all things.” 

^ilr. Winkle had rushed upon his fate. “ Let 
them be at the door l)y eleven,” said Jlr- Pickwick. 

“ Very well, sir,’ replied the waiter. 

The waiter I'etired ; the breakfast concluded ; 
and the travellers ascended to their respective 
bedrooms, to prepare a change of clothing, 
to take with them on their approaching 
expedition. 

Mr. Pickwick had made his preliminary arrange- 
ments, and was looking over the coffee-room blinds, 
at the passengers in the street, when the waiter 
entered and announced that the chaise was ready — 
an announcement which the vehicle itself confirmed, 
by forthwith appearing before the coffee-room 
blinds aforesaid. 

It was a curious little green box on four 
wheels, with a low place like a wine-bin for two 
behind, and an elevated perch for one in front, 
drawn by an immense brown horse, displaying 
great symmetry of bone. An ostler stood near, 
holding by the bridle another immense horse — 
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apparently a near relative of the animal in the 
chaise — ready saddled for Mr. Winkle. 

“ Bless my soul ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, as they 
stood upon the pavement Avliile the coats were 
being put in. “ Bless my soul ! who’s to drive? 
1 never thought of that." 

“ Oh ! you, of course,” said Mr. Tupman. 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

'* I ! ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Kot the slightest fear, sir,” interposed the 
ostler. 

” Warrant him quiet, sir ; a hinfant in anus 
might drive him. 

“He don’t shy, does he?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Shy, sir ? — He wouldn’t shy if he was to 
meet a vagginload of monkeys with their tails 
burnt off.” 

The last recommendation was indisputable. 
Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin ; 
Mr. Pickwick ascended to his perch, and deposited 
his feet on a floor-clothed shelf.^ erected beneath 
it for that purpose- 

" Now, Shiny Yilliam,” said the ostler to the 
deputy-ostler, ‘‘give the gen’lm’n the ribbins.” 
‘‘ Shiny Yilliam ” — so-called, probably, from his 
sleek hair and oily countenance — placed the reins 
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■„ Mr. “W"- 

mV. T..p,»»n an., m. 

Snodgrass, from the bin. m ” c;aid tbo 

“Only bis playfulness, g Ui’tel/bold on 

1""' ^ullrm.”" Trdrp«ty\-cst^ tbo animal’s 

t::;:i:;!::;:aBd 0,0 principal mn. . assi. Ml. 

.•Voted if tlie gen'hn’n vo,n ' ,a go„.a u„ 

,„e . rong aide,'’ " Wspo.od a grinning l.os.■bo^ 

\ inpvnressibh’ gratified waitei. 
‘“‘'.VrVnHc, rims insfvuc.od, climbed into 
. ai, «itb about as mnob ditBculty as he tvoold 

;:,"vrin geui^^^ 

’!Vrigb"’" inquired Mr. KoktvieW, tvith an 

inward presentiment that it was all 

“ Ml right,” replied Mr. Winkle X- 
“ Let ’em go,” cried the ostler,- Hold him 
sir ” and away went the chaise, and the sadd e- 

horse ’with Mr. Pickwick on the box of the one, 

and ’mc. Winkle on the hack of the. other. 
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to the deliglit ami gratification of the whole 
inn-yard. 

“ What makes him go sideways ” said Mr. 
Snodgrass in tlie l)in, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“ I can’t imagine,” replied Mr. Winkle. His 
liorse was drifting up the street in the most myste- 
rious manner — side first, with his head towards 
ene side of the way, and his tail towards the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either 
this or any other particular, the whole of his 
faculties being concentrated in the management 
ef the animal attached to the chaise, who displayed 
various peculiarities, highly interesting to a 
bystander, but hy no means equally amusing to 
any one seated behind him. Pesides constantly 
jerking his head up, in a very unpleasant and un- 
comfortable manner, and tugging at the reins to an 
extent which rendered it a matter of great 
difficulty for Mr. Pickwick to hold them, he had 
a singular propensity for darting suddenly 
(‘very now and then to tlie side of the road, then 
stopping short, and then rushing forward for 
some minutes, at a speed which it was wholly 
impossible to control. 

“ What uin be mean by this ? ” said Mr. 
Snodgrass, when the horse had executed this 
mancEuvre for the twentieth time. 
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“I don’t know,’’ replied Mr. Tupman; “it looks 
verj’ like shj'in^, don’t it?” ^Ir. Snodgrass was 
about to reply, when ho was interrupted by a shout 
from Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Woo !” said that gentleman; “ I have drop- 
ped my ^Yhip.'’ 

“Winkle,” said Mr. Snodgrass, as the eques- 
trian came trotting up on the tall horse, with his 
hat over his ears, and shaking all over, as if 
he would shake to pieces, with the violence of the 
e.vercise, “pick up the whip, there’s a good felloM’.” 
Mr. Winkle pulled ai, the bridle of the tall horse 
till he was black in the face ; and having at length 
succeeded in stopping him, dismounted, fmnded 
the whip to Mr. Pickwick, and grasping the reins, 
prepared to remount. 

Now whether the tall horse, in the natural 
playfulness of his disposition, was desirous of 
having a little innocent recreation with Mr. Winkle, 
or whether it occurred to him that he could per- 
form the journey as much to his own satisfaction 
without a rider as with one, are points upon which, 
of course, we can arrive at no definite and distinct 
conclusion. By whatever motives the animal was 
actuated certain it is that Mr. Winkle had no 
sooner touched the reins than he slipped them over 
his head, and darted backwards to their full length. 
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“ Poor fellow,” said Mr. Winkle soothingly, 
“poor fellow — good old horse.” The “poor fellow” 
was proof against more he sidled away ; and, 
notwithstanding all kinds of coaxing and wheedl- 
ing, there were !Mr. Winkle and the horse going 
round and round each other for ten minutes, at 
the end of which time each was at precisely the 
same distance from the other as when they first 
commenced — an unsatisfactory sort of thing under 
any circumstances, but particularly so in a lonely 
road, where no assistance can be procured. 

“What am T to do?” shouted Mr. Winkle, 
after the dodging had been prolonged for a con* 
siderable time. “ What am 1 to do ? I can’t get 
on him.’’ 

“You had better lead him till we come to a 
turnpike,” replied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

“ But he won’t come ! ” roared Mr. Winkle. 
“Do come, and hold him.” 

Mr. Pickwick was the very personation of 
kindness and humanity ; he thi'ew the reins on the 
horse's back, and having descended from bis seat, 
carefully drew the chaise into the hedge, lest 
anything should come along the road, and stepped 
back to the assistance of his distressed companion, 
leaving Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the 
vehicle. 
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T!u‘ liorse no soonor bolu'ld Mr- Pickwick 
.'ulvancing towarcP. liiin with the chuige-wiiip in 
his hand, than he cxcliang-ed the rotatory motion 
in which lie had previously indulged, for a retro- 
grade movement of so very determined a character, 
tliat it at once drew Mr. Winkle, who was still at 
the end of the hridle, at a rather quicker rate 
than fast walUiim^, in the direction from wiiich 
they had just come. Mr. Pickwick ran to his 
assistance, but the faster Mr. Pickwick ran forward^ 
the faster the horse ran backward. There was a 
great scraping of feet, and kicking up of the dust; 
and at lastMr. Winkle, his arms being nearly pulled 
out of their sockets, fairly let go his hold. The 
horse paused, stared, shook his head, turned round, 
and quietly trotted home to Rochester, leaving Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Pickwick gazing on each other 
■with countenances of blank dismay. A rattling 
noise at a little distance attracted their attention. 
They looked up. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the agonized Mr. 
Pickwick, “there’s the other horse running away !•’' 

It was but too true. The animal was started 
by the noise, and the reins -were on his back. The 
result may be guessed. He tore off with the four- 
wheeled chaise behiud him, and Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Snodgrass in the four-wheeled chaise. 
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The heat -was a short one- Mr. 'rupnian threw 
himself into the hedge, ilr. Snodgrass followed 
his example, tlie liorse dashed the four-wheeled 
chaise against a wooden bridge, separated the 
■svheels from the body, and the bin from the perch ; 
and final!}' stood stock-still to gaze upon the ruin 
he had made. 

The first care of tlie two unspilt friends was 
to extricate their unfortunate companions from 
their bed of quickset — a process which gave 
them the unspeakable satisfaction of discovering 
tliat they had sustained no injury, beyond sundry 
rents in their garments, and various lacerations 
from the brambles’. The next tiling to be done 
was to unharness the horse. This complicated 
process having been effected, the party walked 
slowly forward, leading the horse among them, 
and abandoning the chaise to its fate. 


Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Phrases 

1. Consumer (n) [Con (with), sitm-o, siimpl-um (to take) : 

con-sunie (v), con-sumer (n), Con-=unipt-ion (n).] 
Con-sumpfrion (v) [as-sume, as-sumpt-ion, pre-sunie, 
pre-sumpt-ion, pre-sumpt-nous.] 
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(a) Illustrate the use of tlie wonl ‘ hridte' in (liflerent 
contexts. 

(b) Use the followinp expressions in sentences of your 

own 

hear testimony ; no sooner ; let po ; tore ofl; .stock-still. 

(c) Distinpni.sh between : 

princiiial, principle; ^ratification, satisfaction. 

Subject-Matter and Composition 
2. (o) Explain ; 

(0 “Mr. Pickwick found .... its consumers.” 

(ii) “Now whether the t.all hor.so their full 

length.” 

(xii) “ Poor fellow,” said Jlr. Winkle . . . procured.” 

(b) Briefly describe the trouble Jlr. Winkle and Mr. 
Pickwick had with the horse. 

(ff) Writs nn essay on "A pieasant morning' rkie.” 

(rf) Describe a ride through a desert. 

(c) What is a slang ? Pick out all such expressions from 
the lesson and rewrite them in suitable English. 

Grammar 

3. (a) Give (?) Adjectives from ; .symmetry ; mysterious. 

(Ji) Nouns from : restrain ; retrograde 
[Hi) Verbs from: inclination. 

(6) Correct: 

\ He carefully drew the chaise into the hedge, lest anything 
might come along the road. 

(c) Parse the words printed below in italics : — 

We had better consult the waiter. By xohatever motives 
the animal was actuated, certain it is that Mr. Winkle had 
no sooner touched the reins, than he slipped them oyer his 
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head, and darted backwards to their full length. The more 
Mr. Winkle tried to get nearer liim, ihe more he sidled 
away. 

(<i) Analyse: 

(j) “ Roa\' whether full length.” 

{if) “ The poor fellow he procured.” 

(e) Cluuige into Indirect Speech the passage containing the 
discussion over the question of driving. 

Spelling 

Rote carefully the spelling of the following words:— 
preliminary; chaise, qhase; principal, principle; iinpe- 
tuositj’ ; leisure ; manoeuvre ; twentieth ; symmetry, cemeterj’. 



4. COLUMBUS AT BARCELONA 

From “ Lii'i: ok Coi.cmiu’s" nv Washington Iiiving 

[ Irvinij ( 17 s;-! -18.')!)) was born in 

X»-«- Yoik. lbs billier wa.s a 
imooliant of >.ome starniinp tliere. 
As a hovi lio mil.’'! liave bi'cn o! a 
vary qniot and irentle nauoe. 

‘‘ Bonk.s of )-oyjHre.s and travels 
became iny , pa.i.sion,’" ho vviiios. 
" and, in devonrinfr their content', 

1 nejilected tlie regnlur exercises 
of the school.” Althou”h educated 
for too leant profession, his tastes 
were in the direction of literature. He was in n latvyei s 
office when, ni nineteen, lie t>e”an writing little luiiiior- 
ous articles in a paper editeit by his brother. His 
health was shattered, hence he went over to England 
and the continent of Europe, which enabled him to 
recoup his health. .He Inal tlie gift of in. iking the 
description of a place retdislic anti full of charm. ' The 
Sketch Book” stands uniivalled in thi' le.'iiect. He 
excelled equally well as a historian, and a teller of tales. 
Some of his great w’orks—* Life of Columbus,' ‘Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith,’ ‘ Lifeof Washington will ever attract 
the attention of readers. His 'hort r,tory of ‘ Rip Van 
Winkle’ is sure to be read for a long nine.] 
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ooinniands of the sovereigns. lie sent a tneinoraTi- 
tluni of the ships, men, and munitions requisite, and, 
having made such dispositions at Seville as circunr 
stances permitted, set out for Harcclona, taking 
with him the six Indians, and the various curiosities 
and productions brought from the Xo^v World. 

The fame of his discovery had resounded 
throughout the nation, and, as his route lay through 
several of the finest and most populous provinces 
of Spain, his journey appeared like the progress 
of a sovereign. Whenever he passed, tlie country 
poured forth its inhabitants, who lined the road 
and thronged the villages. The streets, windows, 
and balconies of the towns were filled with eager 
spectators, who rent the air with acclamations- 
His journey was continually inipeded by the 
multitude pressing to gain a sight of him and of 
the Indians, who were regarded with as much 
astonishment as if they had been natives of another 
planet. It was impossible to satisfy the craving 
curiosity which assailed himself and his attendants 
at every stage with innumerable questions ; popular 
rumour, as usual, had exaggerated the truth and 
had filled the newly-found country with all kinds 
of wonders. 

About the middle of April Columbus arrived 
at Barcelona, where every preparation had been 
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rn!nlf' to jjivo lutu ;» soioion .‘uh! ma^'^niliofrjt 
roeojition. Tlio !>o!Uity mill .‘••cronitj of tlic ivcatiu'r in 
that },'-t'riia! soai^on mui favonnal I’iiniato t'ontriliut<‘<l 
to privo ^jileiiiloitr to tln^ tiHMnor.iiilo ceroinoiiy. As 
ho drew n>*:ir the jdaee. many of the iiioio \outii- 
tni eon r tiers and hidaitros, toeethor with a vast 
onnonurse of tlie popniaeo eiuno forth to meet and 
wt'h'onio him. IHs ent ranee into tliis noliio city lia« 
hecn compared to one of thosi* trinmphs wiiieli tiio 
Homans were aeiai'-tomeil to deeroe to oompuMOis. 
First were [laraded tiie Indians, painted aecordintr 
to (heir .savap'c fashion, and deeoraleil witli their 
national ornamont« of paid ; after these wore iiorne 
various kinds of live parrots, foiretlier witli stulfed 
birds and animals of unknown .‘ipecios, and rare 
idants suppo.sod to lie of precious qnalilie.s ; wliile 
{Treat care was taken to make a conspicuous display 
of Indian coronets, liracelets and other deeonitions 
of {Told, wliich might irive an idea of the wealth 
of the newly-discovered region.s. After this fol- 
lowed Columims on horseback, .surrounded hy a 
brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. 'J'he streets 
were almost impas.sahle from the conntles.s niulfi- 
tude ; the windows and balconies were crowded 
with the fair ; the very roofs were novorod with 
spectators. It seemed as if the public eye could 
not be sated with gazing on these trophies of an 
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unknown ^^•orl(l. nr on the retiiarkabic mail by 
wlioin il iwul been disrovoreti- Tlierc ^vas u siib- 
liinity in tiiis cvont that niinsrlod a solemn feelinjr 
witli the jiubiie juv. It was looked upon as a vast 
and si<rnal dispensation of I’rovidonco in reward 
for tl\e (dety of the monarchs ; and the majeslie, 
and veiuM'ahli' appearanec of (he discoverer, so 
•lilferont from the youth and hnoyancy (xenerally 
expected from vovin.tr entcM-prisc, seemed in harmony 
witli the frrandenr and difrnity of his achievement. 

To receive iiim witli suitable pomp and di.stinc- 
tion, tlio sovereigns had ordered their throne to he 
placed in public, under a rich canopy of lirocade of 
gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here tlio king 
and queen atvaited Ids arrival, seated in state, with 
the Prince Juan heside them, and attended hy the 
dignitaries of their court, and the principal nobility 
of Castile, Yalcntia, Catalonia and Aragon, all 
impatient to behold tlie man ayIio had conferred so 
incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length 
Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a brilliant 
crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, 
he was conspicuous for his stately and command- 
ing person, which, with his countenance rendered 
venerable by his gray liairs, gave him the august 
appearance of a senator of Rome. A modest smile 
lighted' up his features, sliowing that he enjoyed 
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the state and fflory in ^Yhich he came, and certainly 
nothing- could be more deeply moving to a mind 
inflamed by noble ambition, and conscious of 
having greatly deserved, than these testimonials 
of the admiration, and gratitude of a nation, or 
rather of a world. As Columbus approached, the 
sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of the 
highest rank. Rending his knees, he offered to 
kiss their hands ; but there was some hesitation on 
their part to permit this act of homage. Raising 
him in the most gracious manner, they ordered 
him to seat himself in their presence ; a rave honor 
in this proud punctilious court. 

At their request, he now gave an account of 
the most striking events of his voyage, and a 
description of the islands discovered. He display- 
ed specimens of unknown birds and other animals ; 
of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtues ; 
of native gold in dust, in crude masses, or laboured 
into barbaric ornaments; and, above all, the 
natives of these countries, who were objects of 
intense and inexhaustible interest. AH these he 
pronounced mere harbingers of greater discoveries 
yet to be made, which would add realms of 
incalculable wealth to the dominions of their 
majesties and whole nations of proselytes to the 
true faith. 
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Wlicn he had finished, the sovereigns sank on 
their knees, and, raising tlieir clasped hands to 
heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and gra- 
titude, poured forth tlianks and praises to God for 
so great a providence : all present followed their 
example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded 
that splendid assomlily. and prevented all common 
acclamations of triumph. The Anthem Tc Dtinn 
laudawits, clianted hy the choir of the royal chapel, 
with the accompaniment of instruments, rose in a 
full body of sacred harmony, hearing up as it were 
the feelings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven, 
“so that,’’ says the venerable Las Casas, “it seemed 
as if in that liour they communicated with celestial 
delights.” Such was the solemn and pious manner 
in which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this 
sublime event ; offering up a grateful tribute of 
melody and praise and giving glory to God for the 
discovery of another world- 

* Aids to Study 

Study of Words and Phrases 

T (cf) Acquisition (n) [ac-ijiwr-o, qwesit-nm (to seek) t 
ac-quire (v), ac-quire-ment (n), query, in-quiry, iu-quest, 
quest-ion, in-quisiNive.] 

(h) Assail (v) [as-5a/-io, salt-mn (to leap): as-snil-ant (n), 
as-sault (n), re-sult (n).] 

2. (a) Mark the use of the word ‘live’ in the following: 

Bengalees live on (upon) rice. (v. subsist) 
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He lives on (upon) his brother’s income, (v. subsist) 

Man}' of us are simply Ih'hig from hand to month in these 
hard days. (v. manafjing somehow to meet the expenses) 

Honest men tire up to their principles, {y. put into practice) 
When the world was in its infancy, people lived to them- 
selves without any government, (v. in isolation) 

He lived the principles he preached, (v. practised) 

They live in a small ivaij, without caring what is going on 
in the world, (v. quietly, cheaply) 

His death was imminent last evening, but he lived out 
the night, (v. survived) 

His mysterious death is a lice issue till now. (n. still 
discussed) 

Q)) Illustrate the use of the following words in 
different contexts ; 

court; close; divine; concert; di.splay; dispense; tribute; 
repair. 

(c) Frame sentences to di.stinguisli between : 
reign, rein, rain; discover, invent; populous, populace, 
popular ; continual, continuous ; genius, genial ; decree, decry, 
degree ; auditor, editor ; choir, coir. 

3. Note the beauty in the use of tlie italicized words 
and phrases : 

MBienever he passed, the country poured forth its inhabi- 
tants, who lined the road. The towns were filled with eager 
spectators, who rent the air with acclamation. A modest smile 
lighted up his feature. The sovereigns sank on their knees. 

Subject-Matter and Composition 

4. («) Explain : 

(i) “ The event he announced . . . beyond the 
reach of dispute.” 

(n) “ The fame of his discovery . . .aU kinds of 

wonders.” 

P. 4 
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{ill) “Thobomily ntid f-erottUy of the 'voathfr 
conquerors/^ 

()!') “TIutc was Mihliniity . . . of liL iifhiovcnifiit. 

(/<) "Wrilo in your o\mi wonlr- an nccoinit of llio right royal 
welpomo iiccordi'il to (’oliiiiihu^on the way to, and at Barcelona, 
(r) How was -the suhliinc event’ of the inmnontmi? 
<liscovory celei)vat<’(l at the court of Spain ? 

{(I) Suppose you Were ColumlniP, draft a detailed letter 10 
the King of Spain, giving an account of your voyage, dis- 
covery, and the trophies hrought home from the New World. 

Grammar 

o, {a) Give ; {i) Adjectives from : sensation, jiroduetion, 
cause, e.xpodition, amhition, harnionj', 
grandeur, .-plendour, triumphs, piety. 

(it) Nouns from : pro-perous, ,securc, discover, 
impede, various, splendid. 

(in') Verbs from: expedition, extensive, 
requisite, gold, throne, auditor. 

(ii) Analyse: 

(i) “At length Columbus entered the hall ... a 
senator of Rome.” 

(ii) “The event he announced ... of the true faith.” 
(ill) “A modest smile ... of a world” 

(c) Parse the words jirintcd in italics below :— 

They were regarded with as much astonishment ns if they 
had been natives of another planet It was impossible 
to snlisfi/ the craving curiosity’. Popular rumour, as tisiial, had 
exaggerated the truth. 

Spelling 

6. Note carefully the spelling of the following words : 
reign, rein, rain ; triumph ; sovereign ; plane, plain, plan ; 
memorandum; e.xaggerate; populous, populace ; spacious; species; 
impossible, impassable ; boy, buoy’ ; state, estate ; punctilious. 



5. A LESSON OF FAITH 

From “ Parables imoM Nature,” bt Mrs. Gattt 

[Margaret Gatty (1809 — 73). the author of Parables 
Prom Nature, was the wife of Hev. Alfred Soott Gatty. 
Her daughter, Juliana Horatia Orr (1842 — 85) was a 
writer for children. She early began to compose nurser)' 
plays, which suggested lier mother to start Aunt Judy's 
Magazine. After Mrs. Gatty’s death, she edited the 
magazine w’ith her sister for a time, and published in it 
many of her charming stories. In her Parables From 
Nature she has very beautifully illustrated natural 
phenomena and spiritual principles through interesting 
parables.] 

“ Let tne hire j'ou as a nurse for my poor 
children,” said a Butterfly to a quiet Caterpillm-, 
who was strolling along a cabbage-leaf in her odd 
lumbering way. “See these little eggs,” continued 
the Butterfly. “I don’t know how long it will be 
before the}^ come to life, and I feel very sick and 
poorly, and if I should die, who will take care of 
my baby butterflies when I am gone ? Will you, 
kind, mild, green Caterpillar? But you must 
mind what 5’'ou give them to eat. Caterpillar! 

The}' cannot, of course, live on your rough food. 

61 
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“ You tnust givo them eurly (le.\v, ;uifl honey 
from the flowers; iiml you imtsi let them fly about 
only a little way at first ; for of course, one ciin’t- 
expect them to use their wings properl}' all at 
once. Dear me ! it is a sad pity you c;innot fly 
yourself. Rut I have no time to look for another 
nurse now, so you will do your best, I hope. Dear I 
dear ! I cannot think wh.at made me come and lay 
my eggs on a cabbage-leaf ! What a place for 
young butterflies to be born upon ! Still, you will 
be kind, will you not, to the poor little ones ? 
Here take this gold-du.-'t from my wings as a 
reward. Oh, how dizzy I am ! Caterpillar ! you 
will remember about the food ” 

And with these words the Butterfly drooped 
her wings and died ; and the green Caterpillar, 
who had not had the opportunity of even saying 
Yes or No to the request, was left standing alone 
by the side of the Butterfly’s eggs. 

“ A pretty nurse she has chosen, indeed, poor 
lady!” exclaimed she, “and a pretty business I 
have in band ! Why, her senses must have left 
her, or she never would have asked a poor crawl- 
ing creature like me to bring up her dainty little 
ones ! iluch they’ll mind me, truly, when the)’^ 
feel the gay wings on their backs, and can fl}’^ away 
out of my sight whenever they choose ! Ah ! how 
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sill3’’ some people are, in spite of tlieir painted 
clotlies and the gold-dust on their wings !” 

However, the poor Bntterfl_y was dead, and 
there laj”^ the eggs on the cai)bage-Ieaf; and the 
green Caterpillar had a kind heart, so she resolved 
to do her host. But she got no sleep that night, 
she was so veiy anxious. She made her back 
quite ache with walking all night long round her 
jmung charges, for fear anv harm should happen 
to them; and in the morning sn5’s she to herself : — 

“Two heads are better than one. I will 
consult some wise animal upon the matter, and get 
advice. How should a pooi‘ crawling creature 
like me know what to do without asking my 
betters ? ” 

But still there was a difficulty — whom should 
the Caterpillar consult? There was the shaggy 
dog who sometimes came into the garden. But he 
was so rough ! — he would most likely whisk all 
the eggs off the cabbage-leaf with one brush of his 
tail, if she called him near to talk to her, and then 
she should never forgive herself. There was the 
tomciit, to be sure, who would sometimes sit at the 
foot of the apple-tree, basking himself and warming 
his fur in the sunshine ; but he was so selfish and 
indifferent ! there was no hope of his giving him- 
self the trouble to think about butterflies’ eggs. 
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“ 1 \Y()n(l("r which is the wisest of all the 
animals I know,” sigh(-ii tlie Catorpillar, in "real 
distress; and then she thought, and thought, till 
at last she thouglit of the Lark ; and she fancied 
that because he went up so high, and nobody knew 
where he weitt to, he must he very clever, and 
know a great deal ; for to go up vety high (which 
site could never do) was lite Caterpillar’s idea of 
perfect glory. 

Now, in the neighbouring corn-field there lived 
a Lark, and the Caterpillar .sent a mes.sage to him, 
to beg him to come and talk to her; and when he 
came she told him all her diCficnlties, and a.skcd 
him what she was to do, to feed and rear tlie little 
creatures so different from her.«elf. 

“Perhaps you will he able to inquire and hear 
something aliout it next time you go up high,” 
observed the Caterpillar timidly. 

The Lark said, “ perliaps he should ” ; hut he 
did not satisfy hei' curiosity any further. Soon 
afterwards, however, he went singing upwards 
into the bright, blue sky- Bj*- degrees his voice 
died away in the distance, till the green Caterpillar 
could not hear a sound. It is nothing to say she 
could not see him; for, poor thing! .she never 
could see far at any time, and had a difficulty in 
looking upwards at all, even when she reared 
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herself up most carefully, which she did now ; but it 
was of no use, so she dropped upon her legs again, 
and resumed her walk round the Butterfly’s eggs, 
nibbling a bit of the cabbage-leaf now and then as 
she moved along. 

“What a time the Laik has been gone!” she 
cried at last. “I wonder where he is just now! 
I would give all m}'’ legs to know! He must have 
flown up higher than usual this time, I do think! 
How I should like to know where it is that he 
goes to, and what he hears in that curious blue 
sky! He always sings in going up and coming 
down but be never lets any secret out. He is 
very, very close ! ” 

And the green Caterpillar took another turn 
round the Butterfly’s eggs. 

At last the Lark’s voice began to be heard 
again. The Caterpillar almost jumped for joy, 
and it was not long before she saw her friend 
descenil with hushed note to the cabbage bed. 

“News, ncAvs, glorious news, friend Caterpillar!” 
sang the Lark ; “ but the worst of it is, you won’t 
believe me ! ” 

“ T believe eveiything I am told,” observed 
the Caterpillar hastil)% 

‘ Well, then, first of all, I will tell you what 
the«e liltle creatures are to eat” — and the Lark 
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nodded his beak towards (he eggs. “What do you 
think it is to he ? Guess!" 

"Dew, and the honey out of (lowers, f '''Ui 
afraid,” sighed the Caterpillar. 

“ No such tiling, old huiy ! Something simpler 
than that. Something you can get at quite 
easily.” 

“ I can get at nothing quite easily but cabbage- 
leaves,” murmured the Caterpillar, in distress. 

“ Excellent, 013’ good friend ! ” cried the Lark ; 
“you have found it out- You are to feed them 
with cabbage-leaves.” 

“Never!” said the Caterpillar indignantl}'. 
“ It was their dying mother’s last request that 
I should do no such thing.” 

“ Their dying mother knew nothing about the 
matter,” persisted the Lark. ‘‘ But u'hy do you 
ask me, and then disbelieve what I .say? You 
have neither faith nor trust.” 

“ Oh, I believe everything I am told,” said the 
Caterpillar. 

“Nay, but you do not,” replied the Lark; 
“3mu won’t believe me even about the food, and 
yet that is but a beginning of what I have to tell 
5>-ou. Why, Caterpillar, what do 3^0 think those 
little eggs will turn out to be ? ” 

“Butterflies, to be sure,” said the Caterpillar. 
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“Caterpillars!” sang the Lark; “and j^ou'll 
•find it out in time”; and the Lark flew' away, for 
he did not w'ant to sta}”- and contest the point wdth 
Ills friend. 

“I thought the Lark had been wise and kind,” 
observed the mild green CateiTiillar, once more 
beginning to w'alk round the eggs, “ but I find that 
he is foolish and saucy instead. Perhaps he went 
up too high this time. Ah, it’s a pity when people 
who soar so high are sill}'^ and rude nevertheless! 
Dear! I still wonder whom he sees, and what he 
does up yonder.” 

“I would tell you, if }mu would believe me,” 
sang the Lark, descending once more. 

“T believe e'verything I am told,” reiterated 
the Caterpillar, with as grave a face as if it were 
a fact. 

“Then I’ll tell you something else,” cried the 
Lark; “for the best of my news remains behind. 
You will one day be a Butterfl}’^ yourself.” 

“Wretched bird!” exclaimed the Caterpillar; 
“now you are cruel as w'ell as fooli.sh. Go awa}'! 

I will ask your advice no more.” 

“I told you you would not believe me,” cried 
the Lark, nettled in his turn. 

“I believe everything that I am told,” persisted 
the Caterpillar; “that is”— and she hesitated— 
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“evervlliiii}^ tlial it rfaconable to believe. But 
to tell me that Imtterllie?’ e^fTs are caterpillars, 
and that caterpillars leave oil’ crawling and get 
wings, and become butterflies-- ! Lark ! you are 
too wise to believe sucb nonsense yonr.self, for you 
know it is impossible.” 

“I know no sncii thing,’’ said the Lark, warmly. 
“Whether I hover over ilie corn-fields of eartli, 
or go up into tiie depths of the. sky, T see so many 
wonderful things, I know no reason whj' there 
should not be more. Oh, Caterpillar! it is because 
you crawl, because you never got beyond your 
cabbage-leaf, that you call anything impossible.” 

“Nonsense!” shouted the Caterpillar. “f 
know what’s po.ssible, and what’s not po.ssible, as 
well as you do. Look at my long green body and 
these endless legs, and then talk to me about 
having \vings and a painted, featheiy coat! 
Fool !” 

“And fool you! you would-be wise Caterpil- 
lar!” cried the indignant Lark. “Fool, to 
attempt to reason about what you cannot under- 
stand! Do you not hear how my song swells 
with rejoicing as I soar upwards to the mysterious 
wonder- world above? Oh, Caterpillar! what 
comes to you from thence, receive as I do upon 
trust.” 
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“ That is what you call ” 

“ Faith,” interrupted the Lark. 

“ How am I to learn Faith ? ” asked the Cater- 
pillar. 

At that moment she felt something at her side. 
She looked round — eight or ten little green cater- 
pillars were moving about, and had already made 
a show of a hole in the cabbage-leaf. They had 
broken from the Butterfly’s eggs ! 

Shame and amazement filled our green friend’s 
heart, but joy soon followed, for, as the first 
wonder was possible, the .second might be so too. 
“ Teach me your lesson. Lark ! ” she would say : 
and the Lark sang to her of the wonders of the- 
earth below, and of the heaven above. And the 
Caterpillar talked all the rest of her life to her rela- 
tions of the time when she should be a Butterfly. 

But none of them believed her. She never- 
theless had learnt the Lark’s lesson of Faith, and 
when she was going into her chrysalis grave, she- 
said — “ I shall be a Butterfly some day! ” 

But her relations thought her head was wan- 
dering, and they said, ‘‘ Poor thing! ” 

And when she was a Butterfly, and was going 
to die again, she said ; 

“ T have known many wonders— I have faith — 

I can trust even now for what shall come next ! ” 
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Aids to Study 
Study -of Words and Phrases 

1. (fl) Perfect (a) \l‘fr. (through p/'uff-uni (to ninko) ; per- 
fect; per-fect-ioii (n): fsici-ory: :if-fect; beiiP-fiU't-or.] 

{b) Diilcreni (ii) |/)i/'(a-unilcr)-/fr-o (liear or brinf:): 
(lif-fer (v). dif-fer-ent (a), ilif-for-eiiee (n), rc-fer, con-fer, re-fer- 
encp, con-fcr-ence.) 

2. (a) Mark the use of the word ‘ go ’ in the follow- 
ing sentence-;; 

He will go hail for me. (v. staiul surety for me) 

Let them go to the dugs, if they are not willing to follow 
my advice, (v. be ruined) 

In this on-ru«h, the weaker must go to tlif irall. {y. be 
pushed aside) 

The members of the Assembl.v decided to go to the coimlrg. 
(v. test opinion by general election). 

He went to the her itt nineteen, (v. became barrister) 

He ircnt to sen very early, (v. became a siiilor) 

The world i.s going hard (or cast/) with me. (v. trouble- 
some) (pleasant) 

His remark has gone to mg heart, (v. grieved me) 

A thunderbolt fell from the .sky and he was gone. 
(v. dead) 

Do not stand here, go about gonr business, (v. attend to 
your work) 

He has gone off his head. (r. gone mad) 

Go through this book. (v. examine in detail) 

The lamp has gone out. (v. extinguished) 

A gentleman should not go hack upon his word. 
(v. be false to his word) 

He goes hg my advice, (v. is guided by) 

The ship has gone down after all. (v. sunk) 
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He is the man with some go in him. (n. spirit) 

It goes against the grain to ijuiiish the servant, (v. is 
unpleasant) 

The property has gone to rack and rain. (v. in wretched 
condition) 

It is no use going on a fool’s errand, (v. undertake a 
fruitless task) 

(k) Illustrate the use of the following words in different 
contexts : 

nurse, lay, leaf, back, round, charge, fanc 3 % sound, turn 
(n. and v. followed bj', up‘, upon, back upon, a deaf ear to, over 
a new leaf, table, tail, out). 

(c) Friune sentences to distinguish between: 
further, farther; long before, before long; decent, descent, 
dissent. 

(f7) Use the following expressions in sentences of your 
own : 

do one’s best; do away with; done np; do witJjont; bring 
to book; by degrees ; now and then ; in time. 


Subject-Matter and Composition 
3. (a) Explain : 

(f) “ A pretty nurse .... on their wings ! ” 

{if) “ "What a time .... verj', very close ! ’’ 

(m) “ Shame and amazement .... be a Butterfly ! ” 
{h) How did the Lark teach the ‘ Lesson of Faith ’ to 
the Caterpillar ? 

(c) “God moves in mj'sterious ways.” — Comment upon 
this statement. 

(d) Write an imaginary story to teach the ‘lesson of 
service ’ through some natural phenomenon. 
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Grammar 

•1. (a) Give ; (i) Vcrli' from : food, ndvioe. 

(ii} Adjeclivf' from : mind, pity, oiJimrtimity, 
alory, Akt. 

(((/) Nouns fnnii ; pay, choo-o, know. Iiiph, 
oiiqnire, uar/n, iiiiU^nnnt, move, resume, 
de'Ct'nd. hidir-ve, ' 

(h) Wlml kind of exprC'-'inn i' ‘ Dour me !' Give a ft'"' 
otlier ‘iimilar e.\pr<''sions with their meatiinps. 

(c) Parse the words pritued in italics below : 

Let nio biro you ns n nurse for iny ]ioor children. n7iaf 
a iiinc (he lark has boon pone! liVmt do you think it i« label 
(r/) Put the speech of the Iliittcrfly into Indirect. 

(f) Analyse; 

(i) “Now, in the nciphhouring corn-lieU! . . . • 
Aiflerenl from herself.” 

(i7) “ It is nothinp to say ske 

inovtjd along." 

(fit) “Whether I have call any- 

thiiip impossible.” 


Spelling 

. 0 . Note carefully the spellinp of the following words : 
hive, higher: dew, due; early, yearly; except, accept, 
■expect; here, hear; further, farther; vice, voice; descent, decent, 
dissent; floor, flour, flower; soar, sore; show, ?ow. so. 




6. THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 


Frow “A Wonder Book” by Nathaniel Hawthorne 

[N^alhaJticl Hawthorne (1804—64) was born at Salem, 

© Massachusetts (America). His fatlier,- 
who was a merchant captain, died on a 
dangerous %' 03 'age when Hawthorne was 
onlj- four j-ears old. He was an imagin- 
ative, sensitive bojn He had ver)' early- 
formed a habit of retirement even while 
he was at Bowdoin College, where he took 
his degree in 1825 along with the poet Longfellow. 
His habit of solitude afforded him ample scope for 
serious study and acquisition of knowledge. He was 
very fond of “ The Faerie Queen ” and “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” The richness of his mind, as the result of 
his early reading, was seen in the beauty of his literary 
style. He has written a great many beautiful stories. 
The book which has endeared his name, is The Wonder 
Booh, containing one of the most delightful series of fairy 
stories ever written. His style is specially adapted 
to the comprehension of children. He was one of the 
greatest novelists ; and he is chiefl)^ famous for his novel. 
The Scarlet Lefteri\ 

One evening, in times long ago, old Philemon 
and his old wife Baucis sat at their cottage-door, 

, enjoying the ■ calm and beautiful sunset. They' 
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lijul -already eaten their frugal tapper, and intended 
to spend a quiet hour or two before liedtiine. fef> 
they talked together al)out their garden, and their 
cow, and their bees, and their grape-vines, which 
cl.inibered over the eottjige-wall and on which the 
grapes were lieginning to turn jairple. But the 
i’ude shouts of children and the tierce barking of 
dogs, in the village near at hand, grew louder and 
louder, until, at last, it was hardly possible for 
Baucis and Philemon to liear each other speak. 

“ Ah, wife,” cried Philemon, “ 1 fear some 
poor traveller is seeking hospitality among our 
neighbours yonder, and, instead of giving him 
food and lodging, they have set their dogs at him, 
as their custom is !” 

“ Well-a-day ! ” answered old Baucis, “i 
do wish our neighbours felt a little more kindness 
for their fellotv-creatures. And only think of 
bringing up their children in this naughty way, 
and patting them on the head wdien they fling 
stones at strangers !” 

“ Those cltildren will never come to any good,” 
said Philemon, shaking his wTiite head. “To 
tell you the truth, Avife, I should not wonder if 
some terrible thing were to happen to all the 
people in the village, unless they mend their 
manners. But, as for you and me, so long as 
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Providence affords us a crust of bread, let us be 
ready to give lialf to anj^ poor homeless stranger 
that may come along and need it.” 

“That’s right, husband!” said Baucis. “So 
we will I ” 

These old folks, you must know, were quite 
poor, and had to work prett}' hard for a living. 
Old Philemon toiled diligentl}’^ in his garden, 
while Baucis was always hus}^ with her distaff, or 
making a little butter and cheese with their cow’s 
milk, or doing one thing or another about the 
cottsige. Their food was seldom anything but 
bread, milk, and vegetables, with sometimes a 
portion of honey from their beehive and now and 
then a buncii of grapes that bad ripened against 
the cottage-wall. But they were two of the kindest 
old people in the world, and would cheerfully 
have gone without their dinners an)”^ day, rather 
than refuse a slice of their br-own loaf, a cup of 
new milk, and a spoonful of honey, to the weary 
traveller wiio might pause before their door. The}' 
felt as if such guests had a sort of holiness, and 
that they ought, therefore, to treat them better and 
more bountifully than their own selves. 

Their cottage stood on a rising ground, at 
some short distance from a village, which lay in a 

hollow valley that was about half a mile in breadth. 

F. 5 



I') iM'> O-f' 




' ' ' ncw 

This vail.-y, in |.. 1-1 age-, 'vliw' '''' ''‘"^'.1 „ riilK-" 

iiaJ Vnihaiily i.-.. .la- I-.1 nl a 

ha,l glal,.,l ,o an,l lr„ in i,„J 

Is h,„l gi.i.n alnns .lin "■argm, and 

l„,h l.,„l s„.„ .h.-.r rnlhaaeil images 
and i-eaeidul minor. 15nt, a< 

11 , on had mhivatod tlu- m«iI, an. ai 

it. .go th u li 'V i' 'la"' =‘ cinnU 

trafi‘..g of ‘he iineient lake, except .» ^ 

liruok which meaiideied through the n 

villasc, and siiiiplied the inhahit.mt. 

Tlurvahey had been dry laud h'ltg _ 
had sprung up, and grown gieat aui 
perished with old age, and hoeu suc^cuh 
other.s. as tall and stately as the ^'plie '‘^’7 

there a prettier or more fruitful made 

.sight of the plenty around them shou t 
the inhabitants kind and gentle andiciu^ 
their gratitude to Providence by doin^ o 
tlieir fellow-crc-atnres. jl^i? 

But, we are sorry to say, tbe ppot 

lovely village were not worthy to dwe t .w 
on whicb Heaven had smded peopl®> 

They were a very selfish and , ivith 

and had no pity for the poor, nor t.) mP‘t 
the homeless. They would only ha' ^ ^ 

had anybody told them that human ei 
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debt of love to one another, because there is no 
other method of paj'ing the debt of love and care 
■which all of us owe to Providence. You will 
hardl}' believe what I am going to tell j'ou. These 
naughty people taught tlieir children to be no 
better than themselves, and used to clap their 
hands, by wa}’' of encoui'agement, when they saw 
tlie little bo3'S and girls run after some poor 
stranger, shouting at his heels, and pelting hint 
with stones. They kept large and lierce dogs, 
and wlienever a ti'aveller ventured to show him- 
.self in the village street, this pack of disagreeable 
curs scampered to meet him, barking, snarling, 
and showing their teeth. Then tliey would seize 
him by the leg, or by his clothes, just as it 
Iiappened ; and if he were ragged when he came, 
lie was generally a pitiable object before he had 
time to run away. This was a veiy terrible thing 
to poor travellers as you uiaj' suppose, e.specially 
when they chanced to be sick, or feeble, or lame 
or old. Such persons (if thej’’ once knew how 
bitdly these unkind people, and dieir unkind 
children and curs, were in the habit of behaving) 
would go miles and miles out of their way, rather 
than try to pass through the village again. 

What made the matter seem worse, if possi- 
ble, was when rich persons came in their chariots. 
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or riding on bonutifiil horses, with their servants 
in rich liveries attending on them, nobody could 
be more civil and obsequious than the inhabitants 
of the village. They would take off their hat.':, 
and make the humblest bows you ever saw. If 
the children were rude, the}* were pretty certain 
to get their ears bo.xed ; and as for the dogs, if a 
single cur in the pack presumed to yelp, his master 
in.'itantly beat him with a club, and tied him up 
without any supper. This would have been all 
very well, only it proved that the villagers cared 
much about the money that a stranger had in his 
pocket, and nothing whatever for the human soul, 
which lives equally in the beggar .and the prince. 

So now you can understand why old Philemon 
spoke so sorrowfully, when be beard the .shouts 
of the children and the barking of the dogs, at 
the farther extremity’ of the village street. There 
was a confused din, which lasted a good while, 
and seemed to pass quite through tlie breadth of 
the valley. 

“ T never he.ard the dogs so loud ! ” observed 
the good old man. 

“Nor the children so rude ! ” answered his 
good old wife. 

They sat shaking their head.s, one to another, 
while the noise came nearer and nearer ; until. 
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at tlie foot of tlie little eminence on which their 
cottage stood, they saw two travellers approaching 
on foot. Close behind them (nine the fierce dogs, 
snarling at their very heels. A little farther off 
ran a crowd of children, who sent up shrill cries, 
and flung stones at the two strangers, with all 
their might. Once or twice the younger of the 
two men (he was a slender and veiy active figure) 
turned about, and drove back the dogs with a 
staff which he carried in his hand. His compan- 
ion, who was a veiy tall person, walked calml}’^ 
along, as if disdaining to notice either the naughty 
children, or the pack of curs, whose manners the 
children seemed to imitate. 

Both of the travellers were very humbly clad, 
and looked as if thej'^ raight not have money enough 
in their pockets to pa}" for a night’s lodging. And 
this, I am afraid, was the reason why the villagers 
had allowed their children and dogs to treat them 
so rudely. 

“ Come, wife,” said Philemon to Baucis, “ let 
us go and meet these poor people. No doubt 
they feel almost too hea\y-hearted to climb the 
hill.” 

“Go 3mu and meet them,” answered Baucis, 

“ while I make haste • within doors, and see 
whether we can get them anything for supper.' A 
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Philemon was glarl to see him in such good 
spirits; nor, indeed, wonld 3^011 have fancied, 
the traveller’s look and manner that he was wear}' 
with a long da3'’s jonrno}', besides being disbeart- 
enod b}' rough treatment at the end of it. He 
was dressed in rather an odd wa}', with a sort of 
Ciip on his head, the brim of winch stuck out over 
both ears. Though it was a summer evening, he 
wore a cloak, which he kept wrapt closely about 
him, perhaps because bis under-garments 'weie 
shabb}'. Philemon perceived, too, that he had on 
a singular pair of shoe.s. but as it was now dusk, 
and as the old man’s eyesight was none of the 
sharpest, he could not precisel}' tell in Mhat the 
strangeness consisted. One thing certainly seeine 
queer. The traveller was so wonderfully lig it 
and active, that it appeared as )f his feet some- 
times rose from the ground of theii oim accoi , 
or could only be kept down by an effort. 

“fused to be light-footed in my youth,” said 
Philemon to the traveller. “ But I always found 
my feet grow heavier towards nightfall. 

“ There is nothing like a good staff to help 
one along,” answered the strangei, an 
happen to have an excellent one as 5'ou see. 

This staff, in fact, was the oddest-looking 
staff that Philemon bad ever beheld. It was 
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made of olive-wood, and iiad {^oniofliing like a little 
pair of wings near the lop. Two .snakes, carved 

in the wood, were represented as twining them- 

selves about the .staff, and wore so very skilfnlly 
executed that old Philemon (whose e.ye.s, 5'ou 
know, were getting rather dim) almost thought 
them alive, and that he could see them wriggling 
and twisting. 

“ A curious piece of work, sure enough ! ” 
said he. “ A staff with wings ! It would ho an 

excellent kind of stick for a little hoy to ride astride 

of!” 

By this time Philemon and his two guests had 
reached the cottage door. 

“ Friends,” said the old man, “ sit down and 
rest younselves here on this bench. My good wife 
Baucis has gone to see what you can have for 
.supper. We are poor folks, but you shall be wel- 
come to whatever we have in the cupboard.” 

The younger stranger threw liimself carelessly 
on the bench, letting his staff fall as he did so. 
And here happened something rather marvellous, 
though trifling enough, too. The staff seemed to 
get up from the ground of its own accord, and, 
spreading its little pair of wings, it half-hopped, 
half-flew, and leaned itself against the wall of the^ 
cottage. There it stood quite still except that tiie 
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snakes continued to "wriggle. But, in my private 
opinion, old Philemon’s e 5 m.sight had been playing 
him tricks again. Before he could ask any ques- 
tions, the elder stranger drew his attention from 
the wonderful staff by speaking to him. 

“ 3Vas there not,” asked the stranger, in a 
remarkably deep tone of voice, ‘‘ a lake in very 
ancient time, covering the spot where now stands 
yonder village ? ” 

“ Not in my day, friend,” answered Philemon, 
“and jmt I am an old man, as you see. Ihere 
were always the fields and meadows, just as they 
fire now, and the old trees, and the little stream 
murmuring through the midst of the valley. My 
father, nor his father befoi’e him, ever saw it 
otherwise, so far as I know and doubtless it will 
still be the same when old Philemon shall be gone 
and forgotten ! ” 

“That is more than can be safely foretold,” 
observed the stranger; and there was something 
very stern in his deep voice. He shook his head, 
too, so that his dark' and heavy curls were shaken 
with the movement. “Since the inhabitants of 
yonder village have forgotten the affections and 
sympathies of their nature, it were better that the 
lake should be rippling over their dwellings 
again ! ” 
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The tcavellor looked so stern that Philemon 
was really almost frightened ; the more so, that, 
at his frown, the twilight seemed suddenly to grow 
darker, ami that, when he shook his head, there 
was a roll as of thunder in the air. 

But, in a moment afterw.ards. the stranger’s 
face became so kindly and mild, liiat the old man 
quite forgot his terror. Xev«o theles>--. he could not 
help feeling that this elder traveller must he no 
ordinary per.-onage. although he happened now 
to be attired so humbly, and to be journeying on 
foot. Not that Philemon fancieil him a prince in 
disguise or any character of that sort, but rather 
sotne e.xceedingly wise man, who went idtout 
the world in this poor garb, despising \Yealth 
and all worldly objects and seeking (‘verywhere 
to add a mite to his wisdom. Tliis idea 
appeared the more probal)le, because, when 
Pliilemou laised his eyes to see the stranger’s 
face, he seemed to .see more thought there in 
one look than he could have studied out in a 
lifetime. 

While Baucis was setting the supper, the 
travellers both began to t:dk veiy sociabl}' with 
Philemon, The jmnnger, indeed, was extremely 
loquacious, and made such shrewd and witty re- 
marks that the good old man continually burst out 
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a-liiughing. unrl prononneoil liiin tlu* nu*iri(*st follow 
lie liiul iioon for mnny n liay. 

“Pray, my young friend,’’ said lie, as llie\ 
gi’OW’ familiar togotlu'r. “what may I call your 
name ? ” 

" Why, T am very niinhlo as yon see. aiiswoi- 
ed the travedler, “so. if yon call me Qnieksilvor, 
the name will fit tolerably well.” 

“Qnioksilver? Qnioksilver ? ” repeated Phile- 
inon, looking in the traveller’s faee, to see if he 
^vcre making fnn of him. “ It is a veiy odd 
name! and yonr companion there? has h( a. 
fitrange a one ?” ' „ 

“Yon mnsi ask the Thunder to tell it >on, 
replied Quicksilver, putting on a mysterious look. 

“ No other voice is loud enough.” 

This remark, whether it were serious or m 
■jest, might have eaused Philemon to concei^e 
very great awe of the elder stranger, if, on \entm 
ing to gaze at him, he had not helield so muc ^ 
henefieence in his visage. But, undouhtedh, lei 
was the grandest figure that ever sat so hum } 
beside a eottage door. When the stiangei ^ 
versed it was w’ith gravity and in such a \ } 
that Philemon felt irresistibly moved to tcdl um 
everything which he had most at heait. u. 
always the feeling that people ha\e when t } 
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meet with anj'one wise enough to comprehend all 
Gieir good and evil, and not to despise a tittle of it. 

But Philemon, simple and kind-hciirted old 
man that he was, liad not man\’ secrets to disclose. 
He talked, however, quite garrnlousl}’ about the 
events of his past life, in the whole course of which 
he had never been a score of miles from this very 
spot. His wife Baucis and himself had dwelt in 
(he cottage from their youth upward, earning their 
bread by honest labour, always poor, but still 
contented. He told what excellent butter and 
-cheese Baucis made, and how nice were the 

vegetables which he raised in his garden. He 
said, too, that becau.se they loved one another so 
very inucb, it was the wish of both that death 

might not separate them, but that they should die, 

SIS they had lived, together. 

As the stranger listened, a smile beamed over 
his countenance and m.ade its expression as sw’cet 
•as it was grand. 

“You are- a good old man,” said he to 
Philemon, “ and you liave a good old wife to be 
your helpmate. It is fit that your wish be 

-granted.” 

And it seemed to Philemon, just then, as if 
ihe sunset clouds threw up a bright flash from the 
.^est and kindled a sudden light in the sk}". 
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Baucis had now got supper ready, and, coming 
to the door, began to make apologies for the pool 
fare which she was forced to set before her guests^ 

Had we known you were coming,” said she, 
“ my good man and myself would have gone 
without a morsel, rather than yon should lack a 
better supper. But I took the l)est part of to-day’s 
milk to make cheese, and onr last loaf is already 
half eaten. Ah me ! I never feel the sorrow of 
being poor, save when a poor travellei knocks at 
our door.” 

“ All will be very well ; do not trouble yourself, 
my good dame,” replied the elder strangei, kindly. 
“An honest, hearty welcome to a guest works 
miracles with the fare, and is capable of tuining 
the coarsest food to nectar and ambrosia. 

“ A welcome you shall have, ciied Baucu, 
“and likewise a little honey that we happen to 
have left, and a bunch of purple grapes besides. 

“ Whj^, mother Baiici.s, it is a feast. 
claimed Quicksilver, laughing, an abso ute ea. . 
and you shall see how bravely I will play “3 P 
at it ! I think I never felt hungrier in my life. 

“Mercy on us!” whispered Baucis to her 
husband. ' “ If the young man has such .a teriible 
appetite, t am afraid there will not be halt enoug i 
supper ! ” 
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Tliey all wt^nt inti> tin* cuttagf'. 

And ni)w, my liltli* ainlitoir;, ^lIail 1 toll you 
something that will make you open your eyes ver\' 
wide? It is really one of the oildt'st t;in:umslunec:s 
in the whole story. Qnieksilver's .stall’, you re- 
oolleet, had set it.self up against the wall of the 
cottage. XI'ell, when its master entered the door, 
leaving this wonderful staff hehind, what should 
it do Imt. immediately spread its little wings, and 
go hopping aiul fluttering tip the doorsteps! Ttip, 
lap, went the st.tir on the kitchen floor, nor did 
it l■e^l until it had stood itself on eiul, with tiie 
greatest gravity tind decorum, beside Quick- 
silver’s chair. Old Philemon, however, as well 
as his wife, was so taken up in attending to their 
guests, thiU. no notice was given to whiit the sttiff 
had been iibout. 

As Baucis had said, there wjts but a scanty 
supper for two hungry travellers. In the middle 
of the table was the remnant of a brown loaf, witli 
a piece of cheese on one side of it and a dish of 
honeycomb on the other. There was a pretty 
good bunch of grapes for each of tlie guests. A 
moderately sized earthen pitcher, nearly full of milk, 
stood at a corner of the board, and when Baucis 
had filled two bowls, and set them before the 
strangers, only a little milk remained at the bottom 
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the pitcher. Alas ! it is a very sad business 
when a bountiful heart finds itself pinched and 
squeezed among narrow circumstances. Poor 
Baucis kept wishing that she might stane foi a 
week to come if it wei’e possible by so doing to 
provide these hungry folks a more plentihd suppei- 
And, since the supper was so exceedinglj 
small, she could not help wishing that their appe- 
'•te.s liad not been ciuite so large. Why, at 
first sitting down, the travellers both diank 
all the milk in their two bowls at a draught. ^ 

A little more milk, kind Mothei Baucis, 
you please,” said Quicksilver. “The day ms 


fieen hot, and I am very much athirst. ^ _ 

“Now, my dear people,” answeied Bauci. i 

great confusion, “I am so soriy and a. • 

But the truth is, there is hardly <i ‘ 'op 
.... , 1 )i n»ch:ind why 


the truth is, there is naiui.> < i 
:in the pitcher. Oh husband! husband, w i} 

♦- oitnnpr? 


nilk 


I’t we go without our supper? ^ , -i „„ 

“ Why, it app3n.* .0 ». ieJ 

tatting tip from the tahle anti lahnig ' te pt 
>y the handle, “it n^dly appears to 
natters are not quite so l>ad as you represent 
Tore is certainly more milk in the pitchtn 

So nayhig, „„a to .ho vaat t.ston.a.inen t o 
Baucis, lie proceeded to fill, not only us own j 
but his companion’s likewise, from the pi e mi 
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v;as pvipposod to l)e nlniost empty. The good' 
woman eouid scareoly believe her eyes. She had 
certainly poured out nearly all the milk, and had 
peeped in :ifter\vards. and seen the i)ottoin of the 
pitcher as she set it down upon the table. 

“ But 1 iun old” thought Baucis to herself, 
“and apt to he forgetful. I suppose I must have 
made a mistake. At all event,-^, tin* pitcher cannot 
help being empty now after filling the bowls twice 
over.” 

“ What excellent milk! ” observed Quicksilver, 
after quailing the contents of the second bowl. 
“Excuse me, my kind ho.ste.ss, but I must really 
ask you for a little more.” 

Now Baucis had seen, .as plainly as she could 
see anything, that Quicksilver had turned the 
pitcher upside down, and consequently had poured 
out every drop of milk in filling the last bowl. Of 
course there could not possiblj^ be any left. 
However, in order to let him know precisely how 
the case was, she lifted the pitcher, and made a 
gesture as if pouring milk into Quicksilver’s bowl, 
but without the remotest idea that any milk would 
stream forth. What was her surprise, therefore, 
when such an abundant cascade fell bubbling into 
the bowl, that it was immediately filled to the brim, 
and overflowed upon the table! The two snakes 




Philemon iiiul Baiici« looking inside the ^Miinculous 
Pitclici— Pi\ge SO 
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that were tAvisterl about Qiiicksilvei-’s staff (but 
neither Baucis nor Philemon happened to ohseiwe 
this circumstance) stretched out their lieads, and 
began to lap up the spilt milk. 

And then what a delicious fragrance the milk 
had ! It seemed as if Philemon’s onl}’^ coav must 
have pastured, that da}', on the richest herbage 
that could he found anywhere in the world. T 
only wish that each of you, my beloved little souls, 
could have a howl of such nice milk at supper- 
time ! 

“And now a .slice of your brown loaf. Mother 
Baucis,” said Quicksilver, ‘‘ and a little of that 
honey !” 

Baucis cut him a slice, accordingly, and 
although the loaf, when she and her husband ate 
of it, had been rather too dry and crusty to be 
palatable, it was now as light and moist as if hut 
a few hours out of the oven. Tasting a cnimb, 
which had fallen on the table, she found it more 
delicious than bread ever was before, and could 
hardly believe that it was a loaf of her own 
kneading and baking. Yet, what other loaf could 
it possibly be? 

But, oh, the honey ! I may just as well let it 
alone, without trying to describe how exquisitely 
it smelt and looked. 
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It< coloiii' wfi!^ that of the purest and inosl 
transparent gold ; and it h:id the odour of a 
thousand flowers; hut of such flowers ns never 
grew in an eartldv garden, and to seek wlncli the 
bees must liave flown higli nfjove the’ clouds, d la? 
wonder is, that, after nligltling on a flower-bed of 
so delicious fragrance and immortal bloom, they 
should have been cotitenl to fh' down again to 
their hive in Philemon’s garden. Never was 
such honey tasted, seen, or smelt. The perfume 
floiited around the kitchen, and made it so delight- 
ful thiit, had you closed your eyes, you would 
instantly hav(' forgotten the low ceiling and smoky 
walls, and have fancied younself in an arbour with 
celestial honeysuckle creeping over it. 

Although good Mother Baucis was a simple 
old dame, she could not but think that there was 
.something rather out of the common way in all 
that had been going on. So, after helping the 
guests to bread and honey, and laying a bunch of 
grapes b}' each of their plates, she sat dotvn by 
Philemon and told him what .she had seen in a 
whisper. 

“ Did you ever hear the like ? ” asked she. 

“ No, I never did,” answered Philemon, with 
a smile. “ And I rather think, my .dear old wife, 
you have been walking about in a sort, of dream- 
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If I had poured out the milk, I should liave seen 
tlu’ough the business at once. There liappened 
to he a little more in the pitcher than you thought, 
that is all. ’ 

“Ah, husband,’' said Baucis, “say what you 
■will, these are very uncommon people.” 

“ AYell, well,’’ replied Philemon, still smiling, 
“perhaps they are. They certainly do look as 
if they had seen better days; and 1 am lieartily 
glad to see them making so comfortable a supper.” 

Each of the guests had now taken his bunch 
of grapes upon his i)iate. Baucis (who rubbed 
her eyes, in order to see the more clearly) was of 
opinion that the clusters had grown larger and 
richer, and that each separate grape seemed to be 
on the point of bursting with ripe juice- It was 
entirely a mystery to her how such grapes could 
ever have been produced from the old stunted 
vine that climbed against the cottage-wall. 

“Very admirable grapes, these!” observed 
Quicksilver, as be swallowed one after another, 
without apparently diminishing his cluster. ” Pray, 
iny good host, whence did you gather them?” 

“From my own vine,” answered Philemon. 
“ Tou may see one of its branches twisting across 
the window, yonder. But wife and I never 
thought the grapes very fine ones.” 
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“1 never tasted lietter.” said the truest. “ An- 
other cu|) of this delicious milk, if you please, and 
1 shall then have sii|ij»e<l i)etter tlian a prince. ' 

This time, old Philemon iiestirred liiinself. and 
took up the pitcher, for lie was curious to discover 
whetlier there was any reality in the marvels 
which Baucis had whispered to him. He knew 
that his good old wife was iiicapahie of falsehood, 
and that, she was s<*ldom mistaken in w'hat she 
supposed to he true; but this was so very singular 
a case that ho wanted to see into it witii his own 
eyes. On taking up the pitcher, therefore, he 
slyly peeped into it, and was fully satisfied that it 
contained not so much as a .single drop. All at 
once, however, lie beheld a little white fountain, 
which gushed up from the bottom of the pitcher 
and speedily Riled it to the brim with foaming’ 
and deliciously fragrant milk. It is lucky that 
Philemon, in his surprise, did not drop the mira- 
culous pitcher from his hand. 

“"Who are ye, w'onder-working strangers?’ 
cried he, even more bewildered tiian his wife had 
been. 

“ Tour guests, my good Philemon, and your 
friends,” replied the elder traveller, in his mild 
deep voice, that had something at once sweet and 
aAve-in spiring in it. "Give me likewise a cup of 
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the milk, and may your pitcher never he empty 
for kind Baucis and yourself, any more tlian for 
the needy wayfarer!” 

The supper being now over, tlie strangers 
requested to be shown to their place of repose. 
The old people would gladly have talked with them 
a little longer, and liave expressed the wonder 
which they felt and their delight at finding the 
poor and meagre supper prove so much better and 
more abundant than they hoped. But the elder 
traveller had inspired them witli such reverence, 
that they dared not ask him any questions. And 
when Philemon drew Quicksilver aside, and inquir- 
ed how under the sun a fountain of milk could 
have got into an old earthen pitcher, this latter 
personage pointed to his staff. 

“There is the whole mystery of the affair,” 
quoth Quicksilver, “and if you can make it out. 
I’ll thank you to let me know. I can’t tell what 
to make of my staff. It is always playing such 
odd tricks as this, sometimes getting me a supper, 
and quite as often stealing it away. If I had any 
faith in such nonsense, I should say the stick was 
bewitched! ” 

He said no more, but looked so slyly in 
their faces that they rather fancied he was 
laughing at them. The magic staff went hopping 
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at Ill's lici'ls, us (^uioksilvor quitted the room. When 
loft alone, the good old eonple spent some little 
time in conversation about the events of the even- 
ing, and then lay down on the floor and fell fast 
asleep. 'I’hcy had given np their sleeping-room to 
the guests, and had no other hod for themselves 
save the.se jilanhs, which 1 wish liad been as soft 
as their own hearts- 

The old man and his wife were stirring hetime.? 
in the morning, and the strangers likewise arose 
with the sun, and made their preparation to depart. 

Philemon hospitably entreated them to remain 
a little longer, until Baucis could millc the cow, 
and bake a cake upon the hearth, and, perhaps, 
find them a few fresh eggs for breakfast. The 
guests, however, seemed to think it better to 
accomplish a good part of their journey before the 
heat of the day should come on. 

They therefore persisted in setting out immedi- 
ately, but asked Philemon and Baucis to Avalk forth 
with them a short distance, and show them the 
road AYliichthey were to take. 

So they all four issued from the cottage, chat- 
ting together like old friends. It was very remark- 
able indeed, Iioav familiar the old couple insensibly 
grOAV with the elder traveller, and how their good 
and simple spirits melted into his, even as two 
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drops of water would melt into the illimitable 
ocean. And as for Quicksilver, with his keen, 
quick, laughing wits, he appeared to discover 
every little thought that hut peeped into their 
minds before they suspected it themselves. They 
sometimes wished, it is true, that he had not been 
quite so quick-witted, and also that he would fling 
away his staff, which looked so mysteriously mis- 
chievous with the snakes always writhing about it. 
But then, again, Quicksilver showed himself so 
very good-humoured, that they would have been 
rejoiced to keep him in their cottage, staff, snakes, 
and all, every day, and the whole day long. 

“Ah, me! Well-a-day! ” e.xclaimed Philemon, 
when they had walked a little way from their 
door, “ if our neighbours only knew what a blessed 
thing it is to show hospitality to strangers, they 
would tie up all their dogs, and never allow their 
children to fling another stone.” 

“ It is a sin and shame for them to behave 
so— tliat it is !” cried good old Baucis vehemently. 

“ And I mean to go this very day and tell some 
of them what naughty people they are I” 

“ I fear,” remarked Quicksilver, slyly smiling 
that you will find none of them at home.” 

The elder traveller’s brow, just then, assumed 
such a grave, stern, and awful grandeur, yet 
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serene wiilml, that neither Ihuieic nor lliih't' 
ilareil to speak n wonk 'J Itey ^^azeil re'ef'-^''^ 
into his fac'(', as if they had heen trazin? at f ■ 

“ W’lien men do not feel towards the Inm'hloT 
stramrer as if hi' \sere a iirotlicr, said the ^ 
ler, in tones so deep tliat they sounded 1ihe t i 
of an or^MO, “ they are unworthy to exist 
cartli, whieii was criaited as tiie ahodc of a 
human hrotliorliood I” . , 

“ And. hy-tii(>-liy. my dear old peoplC) 
Quicksilver, with the liveliest look of 
mischief in his eyes, “ where is the same vil st 
that you talk about ? On which side of ns^ 
it lie ? Methinks I do not sec it liereahouts- 

Philemon and his wife turned towards t le 
valley, where, at sunset, only the day before, d'k' 
had seen the meadows, the houses, the gat dens, 
the clumps of trees, the wide, grecn-niargiac 
street, with children playing in it, and all the tofea'^ 
of business, enjoyment, and prosperity* But 'v' '* 
was their astonishment ! There was no lon^-ce 
any appearance of a village ! Even the fd ’ 
vale, in the hollow of which it lay, had ceased O 
have existence. In its stead they beheld tie 
broad blue surface of a lake, which filled the 
basin of the valley from brim to brim and reflectc 
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the surrounding hills on its b6soni, with as tranquil 
an image as if it had been there ever since the 
creation of the world. For an instant the lake 
remained perfectly smooth. Then a little breeze 
sprang up, and caused the water to dance, glitter, 
and sparkle in the early sunbeams, and to dash, 
with a pleasant rippling murmur, against the hither 
shore. 

The lake seemed so strangely familiar that the 
old couple were greatly perplexed, and felt as if 
they could only have been dreaming about a 
village having lain there. But the next moment 
they remembered the vanished dwellings, and 
the faces and characters of the inhabitants far 
too distinctly for a dream. The village had been 
there yesterday and, now was gone ! 

Alas !” cried these kind-hearted old people, 
what has become of our poor neighbours ?” 

They exist no longer as men and women,” 
said the elder traveller, in his grand and deep 
voice, while a roll of thunder seemed to echo it 
at a distance. “ There Avas neither use nor 
beauty in such a life as theirs, for they never 
softened or SAveetened the hard lot of mortality by 
the exercise of kindly affections between man and 
man. They retained no image of the better life 
in their bosoms : therefore the lake, that AA-as of 
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old, lias spread itself forth afjnin to reilcet the 
sky I" 

And as for tho'ie. foolish people, ” said Quiolc- 
silver, with his miseiiicvons smile, *' they are all 
transformed to fislios. There needed hut little 
chancre, fur tliey were already a scaly set of 
rascals, and tin* eohlest, and the coldost-hlooded 
beings in existence. 8o, kind .Mother ihuicis, when- 
ever >ou or your hnshand have an appetite for a 
dish of broiled trout, he can throw in a line and pull 
out half a dozen of your old neighbours !” 

“ Ah,’’ cried Baucis, shuddering, “ 1 would 
not, for the world, put one of them on the 
gridiron !’* 

“ No," added Philemon, making a wry face, 
w*e could never relish them ! ’ 

As for you, good Philemon," continued the 
elder traveller, "and you, kind Baneis — you. with 
your scanty means, have mingled so much heartfelt 
hospitality with your entertainment of the homeless 
stranger, that the milk became an inexliati®^’^'® 
fount of nectar, and the brown loaf and the lionej 
were ambrosia. Thus, the divinities have feasted, 
at your board, off tlie same viands that supply 
their banquets on Olympus, Tou have done well, 
my dear old friends. Wherefore, request wiiatcvei 
favour you have most at heart, and it is granted- 



The strangers bless the good old Philemon and 
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Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, 
and then — I know not which of the two it was 
who spoke, but that one uttered the desire of both 
their hearts. 

“ Let us live together, while we live, and 
leave the Avorld at the same time, when we die ! 
For we have always loved one another !” 

"Be it so!” replied the stranger, with majes- 
tic kindness. “Now, look towards your cottage!” 

They did so. But what was their surprise 
on beholding a tall edifice of Avhite marble, with 
a Avide-open portal, occupying the spot where their 
humble residence had so lately stood ! 

“ There is your home,” said the stranger, 
beneficently smiling on them both. “ Exercise 
your hospitality in yonder palace, as freely as in 
the poor hovel to which you welcomed us last 
evening.” 

The old folks fell on their knees to thank 
him ; but, behold ! neither he nor Quicksilver was 
there. 

So Philemon and Baucis took up their resi- 
dence in the marble palace, and spent their time, 
Avith Amst satisfaction to themselves, in making 
everybody jolly and comfortable Avho happened to 
pass that AA'ay. The milk-pitcher, I must not 
forget to say, retained its marvellous quality of 
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being never empty when it was (losiral)lo to ba 
full. Whenever an honest, ?oo(l-iuimourc( , 
rreo-lioavtcd Riiost took n Jraiislit f™™ 1 

ho invoriohly toon, I it Iho stvoetcsl and 
ratim- fluid that ever ran down his thioat. 
if a cross and disagreeable curnuulgeon 
to sip, he was pretty certain to taist his visa„^ 
into a liard knot, and pronounce it a pitchei 


sour milk! 

Thus the old couple lived in their palace, 
great, great while, and grew older and older, am 
very old indeed. At length, however, there ca 
a summer morning when Philemon and Baucis 
failed to make their appearance, as on o i 
mornings, with one hospitable smile oieisprea 
both their pleasant faces, to invite the guests o 
over-night to breakfast. The guests searchc 
everywhere, from top to bottom of the spacio^^ 
palace, and all to no purpose- But, after a gic 
deal of perplexity, they espied, in front o tie 
portal, two venerable trees which nobodj cou ^ 
remember to have seen there the day befoie ® 
there they stood vvith their roots fastened deep^ 
into the soil, and a huge breadth of foliage orei 
shadowing the whole front of the edifice. 
was an oak and the other a linden-tree. ici 
‘boughs — it was strange and beautiful to see 
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were intertwined together, -and embraced one 
another, so that each tree seemed to live in the 
other tree’s bosom, much more than in its own. 

While the guests were marvelling how these 
trees, that must have required at least a century to 
grow, could have come to be so tall and venerable 
in a single night, a breeze sprang up, and sot their 
intermingled boughs astir- And then there was a 
deep, broad murmur in the air, as if the two 
mysterious trees were speaking. 

“I am old Philemon !” murmured the oak. 

“ I am old Baucis ! ” murmured the linden- 

tree- 

But, as the breeze grew stronger, the trees 
both spoke at once — “ Philemon ! Baucis ! Baucis ! 
Philemon!” — as if one were both, and both were 
one, and talking together in the depths of their 
mutual heart. It was plain enough to perceive 
that the good old couple had renewed their age, 
and were now to spend a quiet and delightful 
hundred years or so, Philemon as an oak, and 
Baucis as a linden-tree. And oh, what a hospit- 
able shade did they fling around them ! When- 
ever a wayfarer paused beneath it, he heard a 
pleasant Avhisper of the leaves above his head, and 
wondered how the sound should so much resemble 
words like these : 
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“ Wolcoino, wlcomc", dear trnvollcr! ■"'pi- 
conu' ! ” 

And some kind soul, that know wluit ^vould 
have pleasi'd old Eaucis and old I’liilpinon !)PsL 
built a circular Peat around both (heir trunks, 
wlioro, for a itreat while afterwards, the weary, 
and the hunjrry, and the thirsty, used to repose 
tlioinselvcs. and quaif milk abundantly out of the 
iniraeulous pitcher. 

xVnd I wish, for all our sakes. that we have 
the \iitcher here now ! 


Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Phrases 

1. ITosiiitalily (ii) \nnspcx — lioxipil-h (a puesl or host): 
lIo«pit-a\)h> (a), hosi)it-al, host, host-el, hot-el). 

Loquacious (u) [Lo^a— or, lofut-us (to S])e.ak); e-loqu-enee, 
e-loeut-ion). 

2. (o) Mark the use of the wonls ' teeth ’ and ‘ tooth ’ in 
the follow ins' 'entenecr-: 

lie carried his point jw the iceth of oppoxitioii. (n. in the 
face of opposition) 

They are nrnicd to the teeth, (n. completely armed) 

He escaped death hy the shin of his teeth, (n. narrowly) 

He fought tooth and nail for woman siifl’rage. (n. with 
utmost effort) 

lie cast the blame in Jtis teeth, (n. reproached) 
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Tliey set their teeth on edge in extreme rnge. (n. took a 
threatening attitude) 

{b) Illustrate tlio use of the following words in different 
-contexts : 

cow; lodge; answer; stand; inin-or; spot; run; take (by 
storm, at a disadvantage, up with, degi-ee, orders, aback, 
to task, account of, one’s life in one’s hand, stock of, hack, 
after, from, off, to, over) ; figure ; muzzle ; accord ; execute, 
ride (one down, out, the whirlwind, rough-sliod over) ; play ; 
host; light, see (the light, one’s way to something, eye to eye, 
through); issue, humour, entertain; board. 

(c) Use the following expressions in sentences of yortr 
own : 

to and fro; make fun of ; upside down ; help oneself to 
■something ; to be on the point of something ; to no purpose ; 
top to bottom. 

(fJ) (i) Give synonyin.s of : loquacious, tranquil, celestial, 
edifice. 

(ii) Give antonyms of : bountifully, beneficently. 

(c) Frame sentences to distinguisli between : 

obsequies, obsequious; eminence, imminence; might, 
mite; draught, drought; proceed, precede; precedent, president; 
later, latter ; accomplisli, accomplice. 

.B. Rote the beauty in the use of the italicized expres- 
sions : 

Trees and hills had xre/i their reflected images in the Irroad 
and peaceful mirror. They were not worthy to dwell in a spot 
on which Hearen had smiled so hencficcntlg. Tliere was the 
little sti-eam murmuring through the midst of the ralleg, A 
smile beamed over lii-'^ eounfenanee. The perfinne floated around 
the garden. How their good and simple spirits melted into his! 
He appeared to discover every little thought that Ind peeped 
into their minds. The breeze caused the water to dance. 
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Subjcct-lIaUer and CorapositsoB 

H m. i- I-'- “ 

do"? 'B- thiovo;. ^ rluHjpr 

Give other Boni^ u-e.l for uroup- of de.r, E 

(0 Explain : “ Hm «l«oy non- . . . 

(„-) “ What make the matter . . . e<inaU> m ‘'i 

and the uriiu-c." ,U„.irnie5 

(i,i) "Tlmt i' more than... over their 

Mirnin ’* . . 

(,, ) •• Fot that Philemon . . . in a lifetime. 

(,) “There na- neither n-e . . - rellect the '>• 

(el Ei^timate the character of : 

(0 Philemon. «,) Bauei-. and (,i>) 

(d) Who acre the Mraii?er-, what pnrpo-e lac 
serve in PhilemonT villase, and a hat niiniele.- 

^ (f) Find otit three prophetic remarks tiiade by tke elde 

stmnsier. ,, . flicir 

■ {f\ What aa« the end of Philemon, Baucis and tlitir 

neighbours . i i ■ 

{g) Write a story illustrating ‘Ghanty reivauled. 


Grammar 

5 (a) Give (0 Youns from; frugal, htunhle. sure, curious. 

comprehend, suspect, tranquil, provide, 
delicious, inspire, prove, depart, suspert- 
(li) Verbs from : custom, sympathy, debt, moist. 
(iiO Adjectives from: water, human, night, 
extend, intent. 

(h) CoiTect the following: 

From whence did you gather them ? 
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(o) Parse the words printed below in italics: 

Ojio ci'cmiig, in times long ago, old Philemon and his old 
wife Baucis sat at their cottage-door, cnjoging the calm and 
beautiful sunset. Nobody could remem'ber to have seen tliore 
the day before. McUnnks I do not see it hcrmlouts. 

(rf) Analyse: 

if) “They felt . . . own selves.” 

(7i) “'NVhat made the matter ... of the village.” 

(c) Suppose you were Philemon. Report the speech of 
the elder traveller requesting Philemon to beg some favour of 
him for his kindness. 


Spelling 

Note carefully the spelling of the following words: 
vine, wine; fears, fierce; fellow, fallow; naughty, 
nought; pause, paws; ought, aught; bad, bade; obsequious, 
obsequies; eminence, imminence; might, mite; rays, raise; 
clock, cloak; studied, steadied; content, contend ; curse, course, 
coarse; drought, draught; taste, test; prove, probe; later, latter; 
accomplisli, accomplice ; vanish, banish ; marvel, marble p 
not, knot ; shed, shade ; sole, shoal, soul. 
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Fvom Eo-riir.s’ nv Risr.t.AKi; Ai.i.xasdj.u NMf-’* 

^Kin^laU. AU.n,.,rr imUo.n 
W.Uou llv.usc near 
i-vlucaied a< Hi on aiifi -<0"’ 
was callert to the Bar m . jgsG 

afa.rpraeBce;lnUreiuc< i n^ 

to devote hunseU .0 ,Ue 

tics. A tour about ^ 

pubiioution of Eothen in 1844, one of the j,-,s 

and popuiar books of Eastern tra%e . ^ jjislonj of 

mark by the ’r^\- " 

the- IFnr »ji Crimea: one of tbe fines gstab- 

of the oeninry appeared in 1863, and it a 
fished bis reputation as a brilliant historuin.J 



The “ dromedary ” of Egypt andS^iia is 
the two-humpod animat described hy that 
books of natural liistory, hut is in fact of the s. ^ 
family as the camel, standing towards his mot 
clumsy fellow-slave in about the same relation as 
racer to a cart-horse. The fleetness and endurance 
of this creature are extraordinary- It is not usna^ 
to force him into a gallop, and I fancy, fiom 
make, that it would be quite impossible for him « 

maintain that pace for any length of time , hut 
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animal is on so large a scale, that the jog-trot at 
which he is generally ridden implies a progress of 
perhaps ten or twelve miles an hour, and this pace, 
it is said, he can keep up incessantly, without 
food or water or rest, for three wiiole days and 
nights. 

Uf the two dromedaries wliich 1 had obtained 
for this journey, 1 mounted one myself and put 
Dthemetri on the other. My plan was to ride on 
with Dthemetri to Suez as rapidly as the fleetness of 
the beasts would allow, and to let Mysseri (then 
still remaining weak from the effects of his 
late illness) come quietly on with the camels and 
baggage. 

The trot of the dromedary is a pace terribly 
disagreeable to the rider, until he becomes a little 
accustomed to it ; but after the first half-hour 1 so 
far schooled myself to this new e.vercise that I felt 
capable of keeping it up (though not without aching 
limbs) for several hours together. Now, therefore, 

1 was anxious to dart forward and annihilate at 
once the whole space that divided me from the 
Red Sea. Dthemetri, however, could not get on 
at all : every attempt at trotting seemed to threaten 
the utter dislocation of his Avhole frame ; and in- 
deed I doubt Avhether any one of Dthemetri’s age 
(nearly forty, I think), and unaccustomed to such 
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exercise, could have home it at all easily. Be- 
sides, the dromedary which fell to his lot was 
evidently a very had one : he every now and then 
came to a dead stop, and coolly knelt down, as 
though suggesting that the rider had better get off 
at once, and abandon the experiment as one that 
was utterly hopeless. 

^yhen for the third or fourth time 1 saw 
Dthemetri thus i)ianted. I lost my patience and 
went on without him. For about two hours, I 
think, 1 advanced witlioiit once looking behind me. 
1 then paused, and cast my eyes back to the western 
horizon. There was no sign of Dthemetri, nor of 
any other living creature. This I e.xpected, for I 
knew that I must have far out-distanced all my 
followers. 1 had ridden away from my party 
merely by way of humouring my impatience, and 
with the intention of stopping as soon as I felt- 
tired, until I was overtaken. I now observed, 
however (this I had not been able to do whilst 
advancing so rapidly), that the track which I had 
been following was seemingly the track of only one 
or two camels. I did not fear that T had diverged 
very largely from the true route, but still I could 
not feel any reasonable certainty that my party 
would follow any line of inarch within sight of 
me. 
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I had to consider, therefore, whether I sliould 
remain where I was upon the chance of seeing my 
people come up, or wliether [ should pusii on alone, 
and find my own way to Suez. I had now learned 
that I could not rely upon the continued guidance 
of any track, but I knew tliat (if maps were right) 
the point for which 1 was bound bore just due east 
of Cairo, and I thought that, although I might 
miss the line leading most directly to Suez, I could 
not well fail to find my way sooner or later to the 
Red Sea. The worst of it was that I had no 
provision of food or water with me, and already 
T was beginning to feel thirst. I deliberated for 
a minute, and then determined that I would 
abandon all hope of seeing my party again in the 
Desert, and would push forward as rapidly as 
possible towards Suez. 

It was not without a sensation of aw’e that I 
swept with my sight the vacant round of the 
horizon, and remembered that I was all alone and 
unprovisioned in the midst of the arid waste ; but 
this very awe gave tone and zest to the exultation 
with which I felt myself launched. Hitherto in 
all my wanderings I liad been under the care of 
other people — sailors, Tatars, guides, and dragomen 
had wmtcbed over my welfare; but now, at last, 

I was here in this African desert, and I inyself^ 



■lYl'ES OP IIODEBN ENC.LISU 


>'>- , nfc I Ukeil tl,e 

„mc« ^^•eH : 1 "'I fur pcl-se, 

before me. e 'er> • ,vorsl 0 

:^:rr:lrra..e.e,-oo--- 

FovsovcralWsl '""''J /°\'”t'otfongll>‘''e 

el a r»,.i.l tlomsh I,,; ,„a. 1 dW 

paoKs of iliu-si ^ not sutfeved 

veluK my pace, ’ . ^poareA in the dis* 

'«"?• "'7 “ '”“'''"^.„r' intervening ni>»ee "-ob 

tance before me. ,nvsclf appvoaclnng: a 

soon traversed, anc oi attended by 

Bedouin Aral), mounted ■ ^ 

another Bedouin on foot the camel 

one of the large sluokNatei- . j ^ 

in the Desert, and it seemed of the 

steered my dronmdary ® ‘ to" kneel do^vn, 

mounted Bedouin, caused my 

tUon alighted, and keeping ^^^.itUout 

my hand, .vent up to "--ted B douin 

speaking, took hold of lus lips. 

and drank long and deei rn 7 ement and 

Bofl. of tiro Bodonino stood not rn m 

mute horror-, and really i y j^ion .vas 

ed to see a European befoie, the PP 
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enouf^h to startle them. To see for the first time 
a coat and a waistcoat with the semblance of a 
white human face at the top, and for this ghastly 
figure to come swiftly out of the horizon, upon a 
fleet dromedary — approach them silently, and witli 
a demoniacal smile, and drink a deep draught 
from their water-flask — this was enough to make 
the Bedouins stare a little ; they, in fact, stared 
a great deal — not as Europeans stare with a 
restless and puzzled expression of countenance, 
but with features all fixed and rigid, and with 
still glassy eyes. Before they had time to get 
decomposed from their state of petrifaction, I had 
remounted my dromedary, and was darting away 
towards the east. 

Without pause or remission of pace, 1 con- 
tinued to press forward ; but after a while, I 
found to my confusion tliat the slight track which 
had hitherto guided me now failed altogether. [ 
began to fear that I must have been all along 
following the course of some wandering Bedouins, 
and I felt that if this were the case, my fate was a 
little uncertain. 

I had no compass with me. but I determined 
upon the eastern point of the horizon as accurately 
as I could by reference te the sun, and so laid 
down for myself a way over the pathless sands. 
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But now niy poor droineclnry, by wliose lifo 
and strength I held tny own. she begun to sliow 
signs of distress ; a thick, clammy, and glutinous 
kind of foam gather about her lips, and piteous 
sobs hurst from her liosom in tlie tones of iiuman 
misery. I doubted for a moment whether 1 would 
give her a little rest or relaxation of pace, but I 
decided that I would not, and continued to push 
forward as steadily as before. 

The character of the country became changed; 
I had ridden away from the level tracts, and 
before me now, and on either side, there were 
vast hills of sand and calcined rocks that inter- 
rupted my progress and baffled my doubtful road, 
but I did my best, AYith rapid steps I swept 
round the base of the hills, threaded the winding 
hollows, and at last, as I rose in my swift coirrse 
to the crest of a lofty ride, Thalatta ! Thalatta! 
the sea — the sea was before me ! 

It has been given me to know the true pith, 
and to feel tlie power of ancient pagan creeds, and 
so (distinctly from all mere admiration of the 
beauty belonging to Nature’s work) I acknowledge 
a sense of mystical reverence when first I approach 
some illustrious feature of the globe — some coast- 
line of ocean — some mighty river or dreary 
mountain- range, the ancient barrier of kingdoms. 
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But the Red Sea! It might well claim my earnest 
gaze by force of the great Je^Yish migration Avhicli 
connects it with tlie history of our own religion. 
From this very ridge, it is lilcely enough, the 
panting Israelites first saw that shining inlet of 
the sea. Ay! ay! hut moreover, and best of all, 
that beckoning sea assured my eyes, and proved 
lioAv Avell T had marked out the east for my path, 
and gave me good promise that sooner or later the 
time would come for me to drink of water cool and 
plenteous, and then lie down and rest- It was 
distant, the sea, hut I felt my own strength, and 
I had heard of the strength of dromedaries. I 
pushed forward as eagerly as though I had spoiled 
the Egyptians, and were flying from Pharaoh’s 
police. 

I had not yet been able to see any mark of 
distant Suez, but after a Avhile I descried far away 
in the east a large, blank, isolated building. I made 
toward this, and in time got down to it. The 
building was a fort, and had been built there for 
protection of a Avell contained Avithin its precincts- 
A cluster of small huts adhered to the fort and in 
a sliort time 1 Avas recendng the hospitality of the 
inhabitants, a score or so of people avIio sat grouped 
upon the sands near their iiamlet. To quench the 
fires of my throat Avith about a gallon of muddy 
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water, and to swallow a little of the food placed 
before me, was the work of a few niimitos; and 
before the astonishment of my hosts had even 
be^un to subside, 1 was pursuing my onward 
journey. Suez, I found, was still three hours 
distant, and the sun going down in the vvest warned 
me that 1 must iind soim' other guide to keep me 
straight. This guide I found in the most fickle 
and nneertain of the elements. For some hours 
the wind had been freshening, and it now blew a 
violent gale ; it blow — not fitfully and in sc|ualls, 
but with such steadiness that I felt convinced it 
would blow from the same quarter for several 
hours ; so when the sun set, I carefully looked for 
the point whence the wind came, and found that it 
blew from the very west — blew exactly in the 
direction of my route. I had nothing to do, there- 
fore, but to go straight to leeward, and this 1 
found easy enough, for the gale was blowing so 
hard that, if I diverged at all from my course, 1 
instantly felt the pressure of the blast on the side 
towards which T had deviated. Very soon after 
sunset there came on complete darkness, but the 
strong wind guided me well, and sped me too on 
my way. 

I had pushed on for about, I think, a couple of 
hours after nightfall, when 1 saw the glimmer of a 
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light in the distance, and tiiis I ventured to hope 
must be Suez- Upon approaching it, ho^YeYeI^ I 
found that it ^Yas only a solitary fort, and tliis 1 
passed by ^Yithout stopping. 

On I went, still riding down the wind, but at 
last an unlucky misfortune befell me — a misfortune 
so absurd that, if you like, you shall have your 
laugh against me. I have told you already Avhat 
sort of lodging it is that you have upon the back 
of a camel. You ride the dromedary in the same 
fashion ; you are perched rather than seated on 
a bunch of carpets or quilts upon the summit of 
the hump. It happened that niy dromedary veered 
rather suddenly from her onward coui’se. ]\Jeeting 
the movement, 1 mechanically turned my left wrist 
as though I were holding a bridle-rein, for the 
complete darkness prevented my eyes from remind- 
ing me that I had nothing but a halter in my 
hand. The expected resistance failed, for the 
halter was hanging upon that side of the drome- 
dary's neck towards which 1 was slightly leaning ; 

I toppled over, head-foremost, and then went falling 
through air till my crown came whang against 
tile ground. And the ground too was perfectly hard 
(compacted sand), but iny thickly wadded head- 
gear (this I wore for protection against the sun) 
now stood me in good part and saved my life. 
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Tho notion of my lioinj' alilo to trot up again after 
failing hcad-foremoKt from such aniuunenso iieighL 
seemed to me at first too paradoxical to ho acted 
upon, hut I soon found that I was not a bit luirt. 
My dromedary liad utterly vanished ; I looked 
round mo, and saw the glimmer of a light in the 
fort which I had lately passed, and I began to 
work my way i>aok in that direction. The violence 
of the gale made it hard for me to force my way 
towards the west, but I succeeded at last in regain- 
ing the fort. To this, as to the other fort which 
I had passed, there was attached a cluster of hut.s. 
and 1 soon found myself surrounded by a group 
of villainous, gloomy-looking fellows. It was sorry 
work for me to swagger and look big at a time 
when 1 felt so particularly small on account of my 
tumble and my lost dromedary, but there was no 
help for it ; 1 had no Dthemetri, now to “ strike 
terror ” for me. I knew hardly one word of 
Arabic, but somehow' or other I contrived to 
announce it as my absolute will and pleasure that 
these fellows should find me the means of 
gaining Suez. They acceded; and having a 

donkey, they saddled 'it for me, and appointed 
•one of their number to attend me on foot. 

1 afterw’ards found that these fellow's were 
not Arabs, but Algerine refugees, and that they 
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bore the character of being’ sad scoundrels. Tliey 
justified this imputation to some extent on the 
follo^Ying day. They allowed Mysseri with my 
baggage and the camels to pass unmolested, but an 
Arab lad belonging to the party liappened to lag 
a little way in tlie rear, and him (if they wore not 
maligned) these rascals stripped and robbed. Low 
indeed is the state of bandit morality, when men 
will allow the sleek traveller with well-laden 
camels to pass in quiet, reserving their spirit of 
enterprise for the tattered turban of a miserable 
boy. 

I reached Suez at last. The Hrifish agent, 
though roused from his midnight sleep, received 
me in his home with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Heaven ! how delightful it was to lie 
on fair sheets, and to dally with sleep, and to 
wake, and to sleep, and to wake once more, for 
the sake of sleeping again ! 


Aids to Study 
Study of "Words and Phrases 

1. (a) Describe (v) [De— Scri6-o, scnp(-\\m (to write) : De- 
scribe (v), de-script-ion (n), de-script-ive (a), script, scribe, 
scribble, post-script, in-script-ion, manu-script], 

(b) Endurance (n) [En-dwr-o, diirat-um (to last) : en-dure 
(v), en-dur-ance (n), during, dur-ation, dur-able]. 
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‘2. (n) Mnr); tho ii-<‘ of iIk* wor<l ‘ Liiify ' 

SPiUcncrs : _ 

{.'an you foiicif t!n‘ of llii' ovil (loofl- iii 1 '!■' 

life. (v. imiipino) 

It i-- a inffc lo l!m( yon will ni-vi'r recover- 

(n. wliim) 

Tlic Colli’i'tor lull!; n fiiii-tf to my lintthi-r ami frnvi> iiim 
sporiiil promotion- (v. wa*! inclined) 

Thi- cap lin- <'im^du my /oac'/. (n. inciiiililion) 

His fiiiirii i>lay('<l ruiiml tiic fairy-lam! for liour? to^cflicr. 
(n. imatrimition) 

TIumt \\ill tie a /hii'\ij-liiill to-ni<rtit at flic Mail. (n. 
lianrc) 

lie has put a puK’H price on tlii- article, (a. nnrearonnWy 
higli) 

Are yon {roinp to visit tlie fmini-fnir this ovenintr ? (tt 
linzav or whore fancy p:oois arc sold) 

He indnlgc.s in fiincit'n. (n. xvhimsioal idea?) 

His ideas are fanciful, (a. whimsical) 

(6) Illnslvnte the n-e of the followinp: words in difieront 
context- : 

scale ; advance ; cast (as a nenn and a® a verb followed by 
off, down, np) ; ininnlc; pu.sh ; bweep ; round ; launch ; charge; 
stare; countenance; base; promise; score; subside; lodge; 
sort; fashion ; strike ; rear. 

(c) Use iht following expressions in dillcront contexts : 
hold one’s own ; do one’s best ; stand in good jiart ; work 
one’s way ; force one’s wav; look big. 

(tl) Frame sentencc.s to distinguish between ; 
gluttonous, glutinous ; pistols, pistoles. 

3. Note the beauty in the u.se of the italicized expressions: 
They stood fast in amazement and muic horror. With 
rigid steps I swept round the base of the hills, and threaded the 
winding hollows. 
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Subjcct-Iiraticr and Composition 
■I. (o) Explain; 

(>) “ Tt i< not nstial . . . \vliol<» <lii}’? atxl niprlit-!.” 
00 “ Dtlif'im'tri, liowovor, could not . . . ivjh 
ultofly hojx'ics';," 

(Hi) “ It was not without . . . niysolf liiunchod ” 

(ir) "Roth of the Bt'donins . . . towimU the etist.'’ 
(r) ‘‘ Rut now my i>oor ... ns btendily a.s before.” 
(ri) “Low indeed ... a miserahlo ho.v.” 

(Ii) De.serihe Kin"hike's journey from Cairo to Suez. 

(c) Write an interiviins'. real or imaginary, dc.'^cription 
•of any Ion" journey tliat you may have undertid;en throu"h 
rnnil areiu 

Grammar 

r>. (o) Us-'c 'about’ in diflerent part* of .■-■pceeb 

(/)) Give, (() Nouns front: mninUiin, ob'-eiTO, consider, 
rcR", adhere, tloliberato, determine, re- 
mendter. 

(ii) .-Vdiective from : tiwe. 

(Hi) Verbs from: remission, reverence. 

(c) Parse the words printed below in italics; 

The camel stands in about the Minic relation. He coollj’ 
knelt down, ns thouph sniqijfxiinij that the rider had bettor got 
oil' at once, and abandon the experiment as ono that was utterly 
hopeless. I continued to push forward ns quick]}’ as before. 

(d) Analyse : 

(i) Tire dromedar}- of Egypt . . , racer to a. cart-horse. 
(?}) It is not usual . , . whole days and nights. 

(Hi) Besides, the dromedar}’ . . . utterly hopeless. 

Spelling 

G. Note carcfull}’ the spelling of the following words : 
due, dew ; countenance ; Bedouin ; glutinous; straight, strait. 




S. kaleich’s first .NTBRvmw 

WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH 

” IIY Sill WaI'TJ'I’- scorr 

1.A ^ novelist 

us.v HVW(cr Sroti (1 H 1 -K ^ AUho«?h 

..cl poet, Tvas bom m sti" 

on acci.nl of sonu b 

lost Vn,,’ Mie recovered 

eipbiccn months old. 1 ' > r- j^^,e 

^ ^ y considerably, sl»H |'e ^ gebooU 

^ for the res. of bis bfe At .be 
.Uere bo vvas sent for education I e ^ 
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figure in tbe tbo T.-onderrnl taies Tvidi 

popularity at sci youtbful bearers. 

;.hich be .-as able to -tbr In i „ever 

.as a genius and bis 

pe satisfied ; and ,'„nfined to leirends 

had read so much. His roac i g j^^pnlv interested 

and romances, for from ^ ‘‘\Ytbe age of fo«- 

in everything of a romantic nature. t.enty-one 

,een,be entered bis father’s °^;;; ;;:.„Uot gibed 
he vras qualified as an advocate , b 
.ith the powers of oratory to ma 

profession. His literary career „re, 

twenty-fifth year. Some of his^ impor K 

KennilwortU;' “ Waverley,” The La 
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int.Ki'Ui's iNiKuvu:\v WMH r.MZAi^nni n-. 
f } ’* Thf I, v-iy t>f I'/!'" {Jn‘ntni 

Ihinc'arJ^" isc. h A**?' ijff'f'.i, iii." liu* 
of Shii!c*'‘- jii'njT )i! f'!i, !'• <i •'hriiu' 

t'l whu h Cfsi‘»’'!)5 r*' uli**.-* fjn’ii "tii j'lUt'* cf tii>’ v.-m 4 !!<■ 
Srt d‘» r>*\ !'ri 

i‘‘ liif pJiii'i' ;uii! n''lu‘r> 

i'l'trun £<;» it-sn* forth in nrt.-iy. uroi'Cilot} ainl fiankcil 
hy tlio of itontloinon jii’n‘-i>'!i('r5> Aft(‘r tliis, 

ninttl u crowd ol iord« nnd yet ko liisposicil 

around h('r tluu bIu* cotdd ‘•cc luid 1>'‘ bccii on all 
fide*;, c.'inn* KH/aiti'di hor.-cil. tlicn in tlio I'riiiio 
of woitianltuod. and in tin' lull "low of wliat in a 
Bovorciirn \vu« called hcatiiy. and who would in 
iho iowoKi rank of life liavo hccn Iriily jndtred a 
inddc fimiro. joined to a ^trikin^,'■ and coiiiinaiidin}; 
lili\>io!;noniy, Site leant on tho l-oid 

Ilunsdon, whost* relation to lier hy her mollier a 
Bide often procured him such disiinpiished marks 
of Kiizahetii’b intimacy. 

Tim youm; cavalier* we have so (dten men- 
tioned had pynhahhj never ycd ai)|»roaclmd so near 
the person of his sovereiixn ; and he piesscd lot 
ward its far as the line of warders permilfed, in 
order to avail himself of (he proBont op|>ortanit\ . 
dlis com|)anion,t on the contniry, kept piiliin,. 


* Sir Waltor Kalcmh. 

t Rlotint, afterwards Lord Momiljoy. 
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him hackwiirdp, till Wiiltor siioolc him 
impatiently, lettinir his rich cloak drop carelessly 
from one shoulder ; a natural action, which served, 
however, to display to the best advantaire his 
well-proportioned person. Urihonncting' af ^he 
same time, he lixed iiis eairer caze on the queen s 
approach, with a mixture of respectful curiosity 
and modest yet ardent admiration, which suited 
so well with his tine features, that the warder.s, 
struck with his rich attire atid nohle countenance, 
suffered him to approach the j^round over which 
the queen was to pass somewhat closer than was 
permitted to ordinary spectators* Thus the 
adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth's eye, 
an eye never indifferent to the admiration which 
she deservedly excited amonfr her subjects, or to 
the fair proportions of external form which 
chanced to distinguish any of her courtiers* 
Accordingly she fix'cd her keen glance on the 
youth as she approached the place where he stood, 
with a look in which surprise at his boldness 
seemed to ho uuminglcd with resentment, while 
a trifling accident happened •which attracted l>er 
attention towards him yet more stronglv* Xhe 
night had been rainy, and just where the young 
gentleman stood, a small quantity of mud inter- 
rupted the queen’s passage. As she hesitated 
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to pass on, the p:allant, (lirowing his cloak IVoin 
liis sliouklers, laid it on tlic miry spot, so as to 
ensure her steppinir ovim- it drysliod- Eliza Itcth 
looked at tlic yonnq" man, who accompanied this 
act of devoted courtesy with a profound reveivmce, 
and a blush that overspread his whole counte- 
riancc. Tlic queen was confused, and blushed in 
her turn, nodded her head, hastily passed on, 
and embarked in her bar"e without saying a 
word. 

“Come along. Sir Coxcomb,” said Blount; 
“your gay cloak will need the brush to-day, 
I wot. Nay, if you had meant to make a 
foot-cloth of your mantle, better have kept 
Tracy’s old tlnip-dp-hurc, wliicli despi.ses all 
colours.” 

“This cloak,” said the youth, taking it up and 
folding it, “shall never be brushed while in my 
possession.” 

“ And that will not be long, if you learn not 
a little more economy — we shall have you in 
caergo soon, as the Spaniard says.” 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one 
of the band of pensioners. 

“ I was sent,” said he, after looking at them 
attentively, “ to a gentleman who bath no cloak, 
or a muddy one. You, sir, I think,” addressing 
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lie. 

the young cavalier, “are the man ; you will please 
to follow mo.’’ 

"He is in atlenrlance on me, said Blount; 

“ on me, the noble Earl of Sussex’s master of 
horse." 

“ I have nothing to say to that,’ answered 
the messenger; “my orders are directly from her 
Majesty, and concern this gentleman only. 

So saying, he ^vallccd awav", followed by M alter, 
leaving the others behind, Blount’s eyes almost 
starting from his head with the excess of his 
astonishment. A.t length he gave vent to it in 
an exclamation. “ Who would have thought 
this!’* And shaldng his head with a my,sterions 
air, he >vall:ed to his own boat, embarked, and 
returned to Deptford. 

The yonng cavalier was in the meanwhile guided 
to the waterside by the pensioner, who showed 
him considerable respect; a circumstance which, 
to persons in his situation, may be considered as 
an augury of no small consequence. He ushered 
him into one of the Avherries which lay ready 
to attend the queen’s barge Avhich was already 
proceeding up the river with the advantage of the 
flood-tide. The two rowers used their oars with 
such expedition at the signal of the gentleman 
pensioner, that they very soon brought their little 
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slcifl’ under tlie stern of the queen's boat, wiiere 
she sat heneafb an awning, attended by two or 
three ladies and tljc noble.s of her household. She 
looked more than once at the wherry in which 
the young adventurer was seated, spoke to those 
around her. and seemed (o laugh. x\.t length 
one of the attendants, by the queen’s order 
apparently, made a sign for the wherry to come 
alongside, and the young man was desired to 
step from his own skiff into the queen’s barge, 
which ho performed with graceful agility at the 
fore-part of the boat, and was brought aft to the 
queen’s presence, the wherry at the same time 
dropping info the rear. The youth underwent 
the gaze of majesty, not the less gracefully that 
his self-possession was mingled with embarrass- 
ment, The muddied cloak still hung upon his arm, 
and formed the natural topic with which the queen 
introduced the conversation. 

“ Von have this day spoiled a gay mantle in 
our service, young man. AVc thank you for your 
service, though the manner of offering it was 
unusual, and something bold.” 

” In a sovereign's need,” answered the youth, 
^‘it is each liegeman’s duty to be bold.” 

“That was well said, my lord,” said the queen, 
-turning to a grave person who sat by her, and 
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answcrod with a f^ravi* inclination of the liead, aiifl 
soiiiethingr of a niniiihled assent. '* Well, youny: man, 
Yonr g-allantry shall not ico unrowanlcd. do to the 
wardrohe-keoiier, and he shall have ordcr.s to supply 
the suit which you have cast away in our service. 
Thou shalt have a suit, and that of the newest cut. 1 
promise thee, ami tliat on the word of a princess. 

“May it please your (5 race. ’ said Walter, hesi- 
tatin”', “ it is not for so huinhle a servant ol your 
Majesty to measure out your hounties. l>ut if it be- 
came me to choose — ’ “Thou wouhl'st have gold. 
1 warrant me,’’ saiil the (pieen, interrupting him; 
“ fie, young man, I take shame to say. that in our 
capital such and so various are the means of thrilt- 
less folly, that to give gold to youth is giving fuel 
to tire, and furnishing them with the means of self* 
destruction. If i live and reign, these means of un- 
christian excess shall he abridged. Yet thou mayest 
be poor,” she added, “or thy parents may be. If 
shall he gold if thou wilt, but thou slialt answer 
to me for the use on’t.” 

Walter waited patiently until the queen had 
done, and then modestly assured her that gold 
was still less his wish than the raiment her Jlajesty 
had before offered. “How, boy,’’ said the queen, 
neither gold nor garment-' What is it thou 
AvoukVst have of me, then?” 
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“ Only permission, madam, if it is not asking: too 
high an honour — permission to wear tlie cloak 
which did yon this triHing service- " 

“ Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou 
silly boy ! ” said the queen. 

“ It is no longer mine,” said Walter; “ when 
your Majesty’s foot touched it, it liecame a fit 
mantle for a prince, hut far too rich a one for 
its former owner.” 

The queen again blushed, and endeavoured 
to cover, by laugliing, a slight degree of not 
unpleasing surprise and confusion. 


Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Phrases 

1. (a) Permit (v) [Per (through)— m/7/-o, ni/ss-uni (to 
send) ; per-mit (v), per-iniss-ion (n), per-iniss-ible, ad-niit, ad- 
miss-ioii, ad-miss-ible, miss-ioii, miss-ionary, pro-mise, pro- 
miss-ory, iniss-ile, pre-iiiisej. 

(6) Spectator (n) [.Sy^cc-io, .«y)cct-um(to see) : spect-acle, 
in-spect, in-spect-or, a-spect, .spec-iincii]. 

2. (o) Jlark the use of the word f issue,’ in the following- 
sentences ; ■ 

Aly brother has many children, but I have no tssuc. 
(n. offspring) 

Let us .stop the issue of blood at once otherwise he will 
die. (u. outflow) 

These points are not in issue, (n. in question) 
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Th,- Imvo lie'll frimiel in till-- (n. iwi'ii- m 

<Iiii>stii>n) 

me join iss-iir with liim on thi-5 point, (n. oppo-e) 

There are trvo issiirs of the Ijttdrr in ii ‘lay. (n. two ninnlKT:-) 

I have tssiiril twenty pae-e-. (v. <ii‘-triltute(l) 

The i-ohliiT' is'inril furlh from the fort, (v, cainr; out) 

Water inxiird from tiie rock. (v. OotveO) 

(fi) Ilhetrale llie u«e of the followiiifr in iliflerent 
context' : 

array, dit-po^e, fi"itre, .'trike, mller, .'houhlor, enihark. air, 
aujtury. 

(e) Us'e the foltnwine expressions in sentence' of your 

own : 

on the contrary, "ive vent to. 

2. Xote the fieuro of speech in tlie followin': sentence and 
e.xplain it fully ; 

In our capital such and so ara the inoane of thriftlc'S folly, 
that to give gold to youth is giving fuel to fire. 

Suhject-Matter and Composition 
4. («) Explain ; 

(7)“The gates of the palace ... connnanding 

physiognomy.” 

((i) “Thus tlie adventurou.s youth ... yet more 

strongly.” 

(6) Estimate the character of : 

(?) Raleigh, and (if) the Qiieeti from the above lesson, 
(e) Write any other slorj’ demonstrating ‘ Courtesy.' 

Grammar 

5. (a) Give ( ?') Adjectives from: avail, opportunity, admire. 

(?'?) Verbs from : companion, excess, expedition, 
destruction. 




9. SIR ROGER DE COVERLY AT 
THE ASSIZES 

From '* Tiii-. Si’ccT.vidi! '■ nv Aiii>is/>N 

[JoRrph Addison — 1710\ :m oinincnt Enplisl* 
eshajiHi, son of Rev. Lancflot Arfdi' 
son, afterwartlfi Rean of Ijichfield, vn-'’ 
liorn at Mil.'Jion in Wiltshire. He 'vas 
eciiicuteci aloni? with Stoeieat flic Charter' 
house, and Inter at Oxford, where he 
distinfruishod hiin.self. Hi.s verses in 
praise of Kintr William nnd Mnrlhorontrh 
won for him a scliolarship. .\driison and 
Steele set themselves to entertain .-inil instruct their 
countrymen by writing on all sorts of subjects and 
printing their essays in periodicals — 'The Tatler, tn 
the beginning and then 'The Speefnior,' They are full 
of wisdom, wit nnd shrewd observation. These periodi- 
cals were, so to say, the pulpits, from which Addison 
and Steele addressed a vast congregation. As he was 
dying of dropsy and asthma at Holland House, he said 
to his step-son, “ See how a Christian can die.” Ho was 
gifted with great conversational powers. The best that 
can be said of his stylo is to quote the following dictum 
of Johnson — “Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, fiuniliar but not course, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.”! 
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A man’s first care should ho to avoid the 
reproaches of liis own heart ; l)is next, to escape 
the censures of tiie world. If tlie last interferes 
with the former, it oujrht to he entirely neglected ; 
hut otherwise there cannot he a greater satisfac- 
tion to an honest mind, than to see those appruha- 
tions which it gives itself seconded hy the 
applauses of the public. A man is more sure of his 
conduct when the verdict which he jjasses upon 
his own behaviour is thus warranted and con- 
firmed hy the opinion of ail that know him. 

My worthy friend. Sir Koger, is one of those 
who is not only at peace within himself, but 
beloved and esteemed by all about him. Pie 
receives a suitable tribute for his universal bene- 
volence to mankind, in the returns of affection 
and good-will which are paid him hy every one 
that lives within his neighbourhood. I lately 
met with two or three odd instances of that 
general respect which is shown to the good old 
knight. Ho would needs carry "NYill Wimble 
and myself with him to the country assizes. As 
we were mpon the road, Will Wimble joined 
a couple of plain men who rid before us, and 
conversed with them for some time ; during 
which my friend, Sir Roger, acquainted me with 
their characters. 
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'I'Uo (ivst of au-nu 
bv his side, is a yooin.m • 
l,onn(is n-Yoar, an honest n . • D 

,i„,„o A.’l, »■"' .linnc. «Ul, 

„!,o»sai.t. Ho knocks „urt 

uvicc or 7;''-,' k»vo 

means lives imieli clicairei '■ ^ moiikl l>e 

„„,so,.ooann csln.e »' many 

a soo.l neislikonr if ke jensUilo man ; 

partriclijes. In sliovt, he is . jorenian 

Lots liyiilB land has Inion several ..mcs 

of the petty jury- _ „.;tb him is Tom 

Tim other that rules alon? f 

Tonoliy, a fellow fanions for ta in. Jim h 

everybody- There is not ono m _ s-,„ns. 

imlivesthatliehasnotsiied ala qnailer^^ 

The rocue had once the j„sts, 

la.- with the widow. H.s h™d ^ ^ „( 

damages, and ejecliiients. He p - e 

honest gentlemen so long for a ‘'“1>“J 

ing one of his hedges, J m * charges 

to sell the ground it enclosed 

of the prosecution ; his father Icf n 

pounds a-year-, but he has cast ^ ,e 

often that he is not noAV ^vorth thuty. 
he is soing upon the old business of the 
Tree. 
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As Bir Koq-pr was sriving me (his account of 
Toth Touchy, ^Vill AViuiI>lc uiul his two couipanions 
stopped short till we oainc up to (lipin. After 
having paid their respects to Sir Ifoger, ^Vill told 
him that Mr. Touchy and he must ji])])eal to him 
upon a disputt' that arose hetAveen them. "Will, 
it «eems, had been giving his fellow-traveller an 
account of his angling one day in such a hole, 
when Tom Touchy, instead of hearing out his 
story, told him that i\Ir. Such-a-one, if he pleased, 
might take the Itnv of him for fishing in that part of 
the river. ]My friend. Sir Koger, heard thorn both 
upon a round trot; and, after having paused some 
time, told them, with the air of a man who would 
not give his judgment rashly, that “Much might 
be said on l)oth sides.” They were neither of 
them dissatisfied Avith the knight’s determination, 
because neither of them found himself in the Aviong 
by it. Upon Avhich avc made the best of our Avay 
to the assizes. 

The Court Avas sat before Sir Roger came; 
but, notwithstanding all the justices liad taken 
their places upon the bencli, they made room for 
the old knight at the head of them; Avho, for his 
reputation in the country, took occasion to AA'liisper 
in the jndge's ear, “ That he Avas glad his lord- 
ship had met Avith so much good Aveathor in his 
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.nrcuit." I wos lii^loning <o the i)roce(‘(linir 
Court witii imu-li nUfiitioti, -.iiul iiifinitely 
witli tluit latent iippeanincc anrl ‘iolcninity wliich 
so proiu'fly iU’coiiipaiiies stieii a piihlic ad mill's^ >■('' 
tion of our iaw^. wlien, after about an liour s 
sittiiur, I o!)serv(Mi, to my great surprise, in ti'(’ 
midst of a trial, that my friend. Sir Roger, was 
getting up to spoak. 1 was in some, pain for ina’i 
until 1 found he had acquitted himself ot two or 
thn'c sentences with a look of much husiness and 
great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the Court was hushed, 
and a general whisper ran among the country 
people that Sir Roger was up. The speech ho 
made was so little to the purpose that I shall not 
trouble my readers with an account of it; nud 
I believe was not so much designed hy the knight 
himself to inform the Court, as to give Itim a figure 
in my eye, and keep up his credit in the 
■country. 

I was highly delighted, wiicn the Court rose, 
to see the gentlemen of the country gathering 
about my old friend, and striving who should coin* 
pliment him most ; at the same time that the ordi- 
nary people gazed upon him at a distance, not a 
little admiring his courage that was not afraid to 
speak to the judge. 
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In our rotiirn lioine wo tnot uitli n very odd 
•aceidoni. Avliicii I cannot forbear ridatinir. liocanso 
it show? how desirous al! wlio Icnow Sir Hotror 
are of sjiving' iiiin marks of tlioir esteem. Wlien 
we wore arrived upon tlm vcrcfO of liis estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and 
our horses. The man of the house had, it seems, 
been formerly a servant in the kniirlit’s family ; 
and, to do honour to his old master, had some 
time since, unknown to Sir Rop:er, put him 
up in a sign-post before the door ; so that the 
knight's head had hung out upon the road about 
a w(‘ek before he himself knew anything of the 
matter. As soon as Sir Roger was acejuainted 
with it, finding that his servant’s indiscretion 
proceeded wholly from affection and good-will, 
he only told him that he had made him too high 
a compliment; and when the fellow seemed to think 
that could hardly be, added with a more 
decisive look, that it was too great an honour for 
any man under a duke ; but told him, at the same 
time, that it might be altered with a very few 
touches, and that he himself would be at the charge 
of it. Accordingly they got a painter, by the 
knight’s directions, to add a pair of whiskers to the 
face, and, by a little aggravation of the features, 
to change it into the “ Saracen’s Head.” Ishouldnot 
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have known this siory had not the innkeopc'r, npf'ii 
Sir Uojrer’s aliirhting’, told him in my hcarintr. 
tltat his honour's bond was brought hack Inst nicht- 
witli the alterations that lie had ordered to he 
made in it. Upon this my friend, witii his usual 
clioerfuliicss, related the particular.s above mentioned, 
and ordered the head to be brought into the room. 
I could not forliear discovering greater expressions 
of mirth than ordinary upon the appearance of this 
monstrous face, under which, notwithstanding d 
was made to frown and stare in a most extraordui' 
ary manner, I could still discover a distant resembl- 
ance of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing 
me laugh, desired me to tel! him truly if I thought 
it possible for people to know him in that disguise. 
1 at first kept my usual silence; hut, upon the 
knight’s conjuring me to tell him whether it was not 
still more like himself than a Saracen, I composed 
my countenance in the best manner 1 could, and 
replied, “That mucli might he said on both sides.' 


Aids to Study- 

study of 'Words and Phrases 


1. (fl) Approbation (n) [Ap — proh-o, probal-xim {to try or 
test) . ap-prob-ate (-r), ap-prob-ntion (n), proof, prove, ap-pi‘Ove. 
ap-prov-al, dis-ap-pro-val, re-prove]. 
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(i) Verdict (n) [T fr-rficMini, f//e/-o (to saj' ): diet-urn, ver- 
dict, pro-diet, contrn-dict, dict-ution, iii-dict, diet-ton], 

2, (o) ^fark the use of the word ‘ figure ’ in tlie following 
sentences : 

Tlicse goods are sold at, a low or high fif/urc. (n. price) 
Jly friend lias a well-sha))ed figure, (n, body) 

Timur is a terrible figure in the history of India, (n. 
character) 

Mr, Gokhale was an all-India figure, (n, a personage 
known throughout India) 

jMy income is at a low figure these days. (ii. amount) 

Coins generallj' bear the figure of the ruler of the country, 
(n. image) 

Draw geometrical figuren nicely, (n. diagrams) 

My brother cut ti brilliant or sorry figure at the examina- 
tion. (n. brilliant or poor show) 

His income has reached five figures, (n. amounted, that 
is, 10,000) 

Mir Jafar was a mere /tpttrc-head. (n. nominal) ; it was the 
East India Company that wielded the real power. 

Have you read the figures of speech in English ? (n. ex- 
pressions with abnormal meaning) 

The Indians figured well in the Great "War. (v. played 
important part) 

He figured as a beggar in the drama, (v. played the 
part of) 

{b) Illustrate the use of the following words in different 
contexts : 

esteem, weather, acquit, credit. 

(c) Use the following expressions in sentences of 
your own : 

go to law ; stop short ; stop dead ; make the best of some- 
thing ; make room. 

F. 9 
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(if) Di'^tinKni'h botwoon ; 
oi'ii-i’v, (.•'■n'or, t-<‘it'Utb'. ‘•‘‘ti-iiou-!; 

5(fr-C‘Ciiti‘; conipliiui-nl, com]il(‘nn‘nt. 

Subject-Matter and Composition 
n. (-;) Explain • . , • - 

(/) “ A inan’o iir-l can' tbat know 

()0 “ My worthy friend bi-' neijrhtwnrhwl” 

(iii) “ I wa- liPteninfi {Treat intrcpidit).^^ 

(ir) " I could not bolii -idc'- 

(li) E'-tiinatc the cUanieter of : 

ii) Sir Roeer, (ii) Tom Touchy, 

(r) M'ritc storic- of yonr own, ptvini: nceounts of 
chmacter' like Sir Ro"er and Toni Touchy. 

Grammar 

1. (<i) Give: (il Vcrb« from : nppliiu=e, public, dinner. 

{it) Konn* from: Mire, acquaint, enclo=(‘. 

{Hi) Adjective from : impudence. 

(h) P,ar^e the wonls printed in italics below: 

He would nrah carry M'ill Wimble and my.^elf with him 
to the country assirc-^. He knocks doiru a dinner with Ins gno 
twice or ihiirc i\-irrcl:, and by lhal me.ans lives cheaper than 
lliQi^c who have not so "ood an estate os himself. He is not 
now tcorth thirty. 

(c) Analyse: 

(i) “The Court wn= sat in his circuit.” 

(ii) “ )Vill, it seems that part of the river.’ 

(i/i) ‘‘I could not a distant rescinhlanee 

of niy old friend.” 

Spelling 

o. Mote carefully the spelling of the following words : 
censer, ccn=or, censure {behaviour {warrant; esteem, steam; 
benevolence ; rogue ; plague. 


10. RIPS HELPLESS CONDITION 

From ‘‘ Sketch Book ” by Washikgton-Ibving 
[Por his life and works consult Lesson 4, pa^e 42.] 

Whoever has made a voyage up tlie Hudson, 
must remember the Ivaatslcill Mountains. They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian 
family, and are seen away to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every change of season, 
every change of weather^ indeed every hour of 
the day, produces some change in the magical 
hues and shapes of these mountains, and they are 
regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as 
perfect barometers. When the weather is fair and 
settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and 
print their bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; 
but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is 
cloudless, they will gather a hood of grey vapours 
about their summits, whifch, in the last rays of 
. the setting sun, will grow and light up like a crown 
of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, tiie 
voyager may have descried the light smoke curling 
up from a village, whose shingle roofs gleam 
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gained him such universal popularity ; for those 
men are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating 
abroad, who are under the discipline of shrews 
at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered 
pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of dome- 
stic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is worth all 
the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues 
of patience and long-suffering. A termagant wife 
may therefore, in some respects, be considei-ed a 
tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was 
thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite 
among all the good wives of the village, who, as 
usual with tlie amiable sex, took his part in all 
family squabbles ; and never failed, whenever they 
talked those matters over in their evening gossip- 
ings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. 
The children of the village, too, would shout with 
jo}'^ whenever he approached. He assisted at 
their sports, made their playthings, taught them 
to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long 
stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. When- 
ever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on bis back, and playing a 
thousand tricks on him with impunity ; and not a dog 
would bark at him througliout the neighbourhood. 
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Tiic great error in Rip's composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labour. It could not bo from the want of assiduity 
or perseverance ; for lie would sit on a wet rock, 
with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar s lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even tliough 
he should not be encouraged by a single nibble* 
He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder, 
for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a 
few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never 
refuse to assist a neighhour even in the roughest 
toil, and was a foremost man at nil country frolics 
for husking Indian corn, or huilding stone fences; 
the women of tlie village, too, used to employ him 
to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs 
as their less oliliging husbands would not do for 
them. In a word, Rip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business but his own ; hut as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he 
found it impossible. 

In fact, be declared it was of no use to work 


on his farm ; it was the most pestilent little piece 
of ground in the, whole country ; everything about 
it went wrong, and vrould go wrong, in spite 
of him. His fences were continually falling to 
pieces ; his cow would either go astray, or gef 
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among the cablmges; Avoeds Avere sure to grow 
quicker in his fields than anyAvhere else; the rain 
alAA'ays made a point of setting in just as he had 
some outdoor Avork to do ; so that though Ids 
patrimonial estate had dAvindled aAA'ay under his 
management, acre by acre, until there Avas little 
more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the Avorst conditioned farm in 
the neighbourhood. 

His cluldren, too, A\'ere as ragged and A\'ild 
as if they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an 
urchin begotten in his OAA'n likeness, promised to 
inherit the habits, AA’ith the old clothes, of his 
father. He Avas generally seen trooping like a 
colt, at his mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of 
his father’s cast-off galligaskins Avhich he had much 
ado to hold up Avith one hand, as a fine- lady does 
her train in bad AA'eather. 

Rip Yan Winkle. hoAve\'er, AA’as one. of those 
happy mortals, of foolish, Avell-oiled dispositions, 
Avho take the Avorld easy, eat Avhite bread or 
brown, whichever can be got Avith least thought 
or trouble, and Avould rather starve on a penny 
than Avork for a pound. If left to himself, he 
Avould have Avhistled life aAvay, in perfect 
contentment ; but his Avife kept continually dinning 
in his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, 
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a„J tlK- ruin ,guo ^vi,s 

suvetoproAucoatonent o 

Ripluidbut ono way ofrci.lyin„ . ^rown 

iatoatalnt. He sl.n.ggc f Tte. 

Uis lu«aA, cast up lus eyes, but sau\ 
henvever, always provoked a fie^ > '^o 
,,fe;sotbatbewas fa.n to draw off b ^ 
an.l take to the outside of 

which, in truth, hclongs to » ^ aog 

Kips sole domestic adlieient . 

Wolf, wlio was as much henpeckot . - 

for Dame Van Winkle reirardcd then ^ 
panions in idleness, and even oo^ot ^g/s 

\,UU an evil eye, as the cause ot 
cooing: so often astray. True it is, m . 
of spirit befitting an honourable do„, 
as courageous an animal as evci .g,.. 

woods— but what courage can withstaiu i 
during and all-besetting terrors ‘ p 

tongue? The moment Wolf entered the ho 
bis crest fell, his tail drooped to the groun 
curled between his legs, he sneaked about 
a gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance ‘ ^ 
Dame Yan Winkle, and at the least flourish o 
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a broomstick or ladle, he would fly yelping to the 
door. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart 
temper never mellows with age, and a sharp 
tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener 
with constant use. For a long while he used 
to console himself, when driven from home, by 
frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, 
philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
village; which held its sessions on a bench 
before a small inn, designated by a rubicund 
portrait of His Majesty George the Third. 
Here they used to sit in tlie shade, on a long, 
lazy summer’s day, talk listlessly over village 
gossip, or tell endless, sleepy stories about nothing. 
But it would have been worth any statesman’s 
money to have heard the profound discussions 
that sometimes took place, Avhen by chance an 
old newspaper fell into their hands, froTii some 
passing traveller. How solemnly they would listen 
to tlie contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van 
Bumrael, the schoolmaster, a dapper, learned little 
man, who was not to be daunted by the most 
gigantic Avord in the dictionary ; and how sagely 
they would deliberate upon public events some 
months after they had taken place. 
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The opinions of this junto tlF 

comrolloil l.y XicliolM Voililcr, a I'a ■ 
vWaKC. »..rt l»...Uor,l ot tha 

1,0 toot 1,U -a. fro,,, 7""'’^ ^'',,, 

just movinp: suthciently to j'*' ^ ’noHihouTS 

i„ ,1,0 sha.lc ot a large tree ; so tl,at ll,e - „ 
couM toll ,1,0 hour l,y l,is ,„ovo,„onts as acc 
as „y a suu.tial. U is true, he «s rare hr 
to speak, hut smoked his j,is 

adhoreuts, hnwOver (for every great than 
adherents), perfectly understood him, .1 
hoNv to gather his opinions. iien anj K 
^vas read or related displeased him, 
ohserved to smoke his pipe vehemently , • ^ 

forth short, frequent, and angry pu ls , 
pleased, he would inhale the smoke 
tranquilly, and emit it in light and plact 
and sometimes taking the pipe tom 
and letting tlie fragrant vapour curl ahou 
nose, would gravely nod his head in 


perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucO 
was at length routed by his termagant 'v'l 
would suddenly break in upon the tianqm 
of the assemblage and call the memhers^ a 
naught; nor was that august personage, J'lc ^ 
"Vedder himself, sacred from the daring tongue o 
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this terrible virago, "who cljarged liini outright with 
encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Kip was at last reduced almost to des- 
pair; and his only alternative to escape from the 
labour of the farm and tlie clamour of his vife, 
was to take gun in hand, and stroll awaj into 
the woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself 
at the foot of a tree, and share the contents of 
his wallet witli Wolf, with whom he sympathized 
as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. Poor ^ olf,^ 
he would say, thy mistress leads thee a dog s 
life of it ; but never mind, my lad, whilst 1 li^ e 
thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee 1 
Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity, 1 veiil} 
believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his 
heart. 

Aids to Study 

Study of Words and Phrases 

1. (a) Amiable (a) {Am-o, amat-um (to love); omicns 
(friend) ; amic-able, am-iable, am-ity, amat-orj', amat-eur.] 

{!)) Aversion (n) [a-wZ-o vcrs-um (to turn) ; a-vert (v), 
a-vers-e (a), a-vers-ion (n), nd-vert, ad-vers-e, con--\eit, con- 
vers-e, con-vers-ion, re-vert, re-vers-e, di-vers-e, ad-vert-iso.j 

2. (o) Illustrate the use of the foUoving uords in 
different contexts ; 

season, weather, talk (over, away), tall (big) talk. 
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(I,) u-' tFo fnllouinjr .-xpu-'x^n-^ >n 

VrtUl- 0\M1 : . . 

lord it over; \Mtii tnipMi' . • _ (Mlowintr t 

,. („) .!.<■ 6c»«' "I ‘1’";';'" 

in tlio r.pry funvac.' of doim tlic 

locmvo i- worth nil U'c ~wnon. m ti.< 
virtues of rati-nre and lonpr-sullonntr. ^ 

(M Exidniu the hpaulv in tlit. 

itnliciy-pd csiiiv-ioii' ••- up io « 

Thovaro^conaway to tin- wo< f At lb® 

foot of tlu-0 fairy niounta.iiK tlic - Mn?\<=roo^\ 

,ho l,r,ht m,ol:r rurliu;, „f ihr 

Plcain ninoufr tlio troo- ju«l whoro /.r hh,^ ' J 
writ mrn>j into Ihr frch grrni of thr nrmr, • - / 

Subject-Matter and Composition 

t. ip) Explain . .. crown of glory.” 

(,1 “ Whon the weather i« fair ' 

Ui) “ At tlic foot, nearer landscape. __ 

(/,7) “ Indeed, to the latter .... thrice Jilcp^e . 

(ir) “The great error nibble. . i.-> 

(t) “ Rip A^an Winkle a hen-pcckc( hu,_ 

(,-,■) “Kip’? sole donic^tic to the t 

(vi!) “Times grew worse 

(rnO “ From even this Imbits of 

{h) Estimate the character of Rip A^’an AN in e. 

(c) AA'hat sort of dog was AA’’olt ? 

{(}) AVrite your opinion of Dame ATin A^ inkle. 

(c) AVrite any other story of a termagant wife, r 
imaginary. 

If) Comment upon the statement ; 

“A termagant wife thrice blessed. 
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C'/) Write an e?Miy on ‘‘An Ideal llnnie.” 

(//) Exjdain : 

()) Torrent of l)o^^ehold eloiincnce. 

{it) Gallows air, 

{ill) A sliarp tonaue i< the only edgeil tool that prows 
keener with n-e. 


Gramm av 

5. (a) Give (i) Nouii^ from : provoke; adherent. 

00 V orh from ; error. 

{iii) Adjectives from : assiduity ; labour; clamour. 
(b) Parse the words printed in italic.® below; 

In one of these vcri/ houses (which, to tell the precise truth 
was sadly time-worn and ireathrr-bcnlrn), there lived luiiny 
yearn since, a simple good-natured fcllou'. A curtain lecture 
is irortb all the .sermons, lie as usiinl with the amiable .sex, 
took his part in all family ^Cluahbles. 

(e) Analyse; 

“ His fences ... in the neighbourhood.” 

Spelling 

6. Note carefully the spelling of the following word® : 
height; barometer; shingle, single; antiquity; martial, 

marshal; assiduity ; aversion ; neighijour ; fain, feign. 
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That your higlmess shouUl 
explanation of tlto very clouhtful langn^e Incb ^ 

overheard last night, I am no . ’p fished 

trust von will acknowledge, when I 1 uno hn 
U uan-ative, that 1 was ' \ \,rth 

expressions which 1 made use of- lam y 
(as my dress denotes) a fellah of ^''- ^ountrs 
1 was not always so poor as 1 am nov • - - 

was the possessor of many came s w i ^^ift’erent 
out for hire to the merchants of the 

caravans which annually ‘ operty, 

he died, I came into possession of Ins P 1 
and the goodwill of those he most faithfu y s ^ 

The consequence was that I had full emp 
camels were always engaged; and as I invar * 
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accoininuued tliotn that ihoy iiiitMit not he ill- 
trenteil. 1 have peveral times heon to Mecca, as 
tins rairged green turhan will testify. My life 
was one of alternate difficulty and enjoynieut. I 
returned to niy wife and children with dtdight 
after iny journeys of snirering and privation, tind 
fully appreciated the value of iny homo from the 
short time that my occupation would permit me 
to remain there. 1 worked hard and hcoame rich. 

It was iluring a painful march through the 
desert with one of the caravans that a favourito 
she-camel fotiled. At tir.st it was my intention 
to leave the young one to its fate, as my camels 
had already suffered much; Imt on examination 
the creature showed such strength and symmetry 
that i resolved to bring it up. I therefore divided 
half of one of the loads among the other camels, 
and tied the foal upon the one which I partly 
relieved for the pur|)Ose. We arrived safely at 
Cairo ; and as the little animal grew up I 
had more than ever reason to be satisfied tliat 
I had saved its life- All good judges considered 
it a prodigy of beauty and strength, and prophesied 
that it would some day be selected as the holy 
camel to carry the Koran in the pilgrimage to 
ilecca. And so did it happen about five years 
afterwards, during which interval 1 accompanied 
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1 was disappointed. t^^eve 

Veav the mavihont vvas no ,,a5 

^vas no animal equal aissentient voice- 

oPaaen hv the sheikhs vvithont 
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I hastened home to my wife, overjoyed at my 
good fortune, which I hoped would bring a bless- 
ing upon my house. She was equally delighted, 
and my beautiful camel seemed also to be aware 
of the honour to which he was destined, as he 
repaid our caresses, curving and twisting his long 
neck, and laying his head upon our shoulders. 

The caravan assembled ; it was ' one of the 
largest which for many years had quitted Cairo, 
amounting in all to eighteen thousand camels. 
You may imagine my pride when, as the proces- 
sion passed tlirougli the streets, I pointed out 
to my wife the splendid animal, with his bridle 
studded with jewels and gold, led by the holy 
sheikhs in their green robes, carrying on hi’s back 
the chest which contained the law of our Prophet, 
looking proudly on each side of him as he walked 
along accompanied by bands of music and the 
loud chorus of the singing men and women. 

As on .the ensuing day the caravan was to 
form outside of the town, I returned home to my 
family that I might have the last of their company, 
having left my other camels, who were hired by 
the pilgrims, in charge of an assistant who 
accompanied me in my journeys. The next 
morning- I bade adieu to my wife and children, 
and was quitting the house, when my youngest 

F. 10 
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cbiUi. who was about two yoars old, called f ^ 
and hcr^pcd me to return one momcut and p'C 
a farewell caress. As I lifted her in my ^ _ 

as usual, put her hand into the pocket ” 

iaokot to search, as 1 thonpht, for the rut ^ 

1 usually hromrht home for her when 1 returnci^ 
from the bazar, hut there was none there : ou^ 
havint; replaced her in the arms of her mot i 
hastened away that I mifilit not he too late a « . 
post. A'our hiphness is aware .that we < o 
march one following another as most caravans ( » 
hut in one straight line abreast. The necessar 
arranfitcment occupies the whole da> 
the commencement of our journey, which ta^^ 
place immediately after the sun goes down, 
set oft that evening, and after a march o tw 
nights arrived at Adjcroid. where remain 

three days to procure our supplies of water from 
Suez, and to refresh the animals previous to our 
forced march over the desert of El Tyh. 

The last day of our repose, as I was smoking 
my pipe with my camels kneeling down around me, 
1 perceived a herie coming from the direction o 
Cairo, at a very swift pace- It passed me by lik® 
a flash of lightniiW, hut still I had sufficient time 
to recognize in Jits rider the maribout who had 
prophesied. .evil/if my camel was employed to 
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carry the Koraa on the pilgrimage of the year 
before. 

The inaribout stopped his dromedary at the 
■tent of the emir Hadjy, who commanded the 
caravan. Anxious to know the reason of his 
folIoAving us, which I had a foreboding was con- 
nected with my camel, I hastened to the spot. 
I found him haranguing the emir and the 
■people who surrounded him, denouncing woe and 
death to the whole caravan if my camel was not 
•immediately destroyed and another selected in 
bis stead. Having for some time declaimed 
in such an\ energetic manner as to spread con- 
sternation throughout the camp, he turned his 
dromedary again to the west, and in a few minutes 
was out of sight. 

The emir was confused ; murmurings and con- 
sultations were arising among the crowd. I was 
afraid that they would listen to the suggestions of 
the maribout; and, alarmed for my camel and the 
loss of the honour conferred upon him, I was 
guilty of a lie. 

‘ 0 emir !’ said I, ‘ listen not to that man, who 
is mine enemy 1 he came to my house, he ate of 
ray bread, and would haAm been guilty of the 
basest ingratitude by insulting the mother of my 
children ; I drove him from my door, and thus 
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one vast region of sand, ^ he ,vind-^ 

,, 1,0 pass over it are oW.teratetl hi th 

vast sea without water ^ enonaons 

\Vep\oasctl into the desert •. 00 . „5 die eye 

colioctiop of animals, cxicinitni! • ■ as 

eonia reach, held their notse ess way, tt aeon 

it it were the passing hy „„(^id,stai.dinE 

AVe met with no accident, 

,Ue pvophectes of the -Ht-t ; and aRor^a^ 
ing march of seven 

l:^akhe\, where we replenisl , . j ^vitli me 

v,.ater-skins. Thoee whom 1 ‘^^J'l.eies 

^vhen we met at the welts, at the ^ 

of my enemy, ^^e had now three^ } 
fatigue to encounter before we arrived . 
of Akaba, and we recommenced our pai 

It Avas on the morning of the second daT’ 
about an hour after -we had pitched our tents, 
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tile fatal prophecy of the niaribout, and the 
judgment of Allah upon me for the .lie which I 
had called on him to witness, was fulfilled. 

A dark cloud appeared upon the horizon ; it 
gradually increased, changing to a bright yellow, 
and then rose and rose until it had covered one- 
half of the firmament, when it suddenly burst 
upon us in a iiurricane wdiich carried everything 
before it, cutting off mountains of sand at the 
base, and hurling them upon our devoted heads. 
The splendid tent of the emir, which first sub- 
mitted to the blast, passed close to me, flying 
along with the velocity of the berie, while every 
other was either levelled to the ground or carried 
up into the air, and whirled about in mad gyration. 

Moving pillars of sand passed over us, over- 
throwing and suffocating man and beast ,• the 
camels thrust their muzzles into the ground, and, 
profiting by their instinct, wo did the same, 
awaiting our fate in silence and trepidation. But 
the simoom had not yet poured upon us all its 
horrors; in a few minutes nothing was to be disr 
tinguished— all was darkness, horrible darkness, 
rendered more horrible by the ravings of dying 
men, the screams of women, and the mad career 
■of horses and other animals, which,' breaking their 
cords, trod down thousands .jn .their endeavours 
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„ca„o tron, ll.c ovor^vhclminir fuvy of tl.o 
desert storm- - camels, 

1 l.a,l laul mvEair dovvn by one of . 
and thrOBtinp my boad mMlor m ait , 
dealh M-iti, alt tlm borror of one Mb" tbonb ^ 

tbeM-rathetneaven was justly „„a 

For an boar 1 ro.aaineil in ^ ; n.an 

surely tbere can be no^ ^ „t time. 

tliose xvbicli I siilforcd .lurins that s,iac 

The hurnint? sand forced itself nito m> • 

the pores of my skin were closed 1 ha 

ed to breathe the hot blast which ;vas olferc 

the only means of l-otracted existence. 

I fetched my respiration ^ 

und no more heard the howling o 
Gradually I lifted my head, but my ejes - ^ 

tbeir lioMor, I could distinguisb uotbtUB bn^^^^ 
yellow glare. 1 unagincd tbal Iwasbi , 
what chance could there be for a man m 
blind. in the desert of El Tyb? Ae"'"/ 
bead down, thought of my wife and children, . 
abandoning myself to despair, I wept bitterly- 

The tears that 1 shed had a resuscitating 
effect upon my frame. 1 felt revived, and agai 
lifted' up my head — 1 could see! I piostrate 
myself in humble thanksgiving to Allah, and then 
rose upon- my feet- Yes, I could see; but "vi ha 
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a sight was presented to iny eyes ! I could have 
closed them for ever with thankfulness- The sky 
Avas serene, and the boundless prospect unin- 
terrupted as before ; but the thousands Avho 
accompanied me, the splendid gathering of men 
and beasts, where were they ? Where was the 
emir Hadjy and his guards ? where the raame- 
lukes, the agas, the janissaries, and the holy 
sheikhs? the sacred camel, the singers, and 
musicians? the varieties of nations and tribes who 
had joined the caravan ? All perished ! Moun- 
tains of sand marked the spots where they had 
been entombed, Avith no other monuments save 
here and there part of the body of a man or beast 
not yet covered by the desert Avave- All, all Avell 
gone, save one ; and that one, that guilty one, Avas 
myself, who had been permitted to exist, that he 
might behold the aAvful mischief which had been 
created by his presumption and his crime. 

For some minutes I contemplated . the scene^ 
careless and despairing; for I ■ imagined that I 
had only been permitted to outlive the whole that 
my death might be even more terrible. But my wife 
and children rushed to my memory, and I resolved 
for their sakes to save, if possible, a life Avhicli 
had no other ties to bind it to this earth- I tore 
off a piece of - my turban, and, cleaning the sand 
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out of my blcedinp nostrils, walked over the 

of death. , 

Between the dilTerent hillocks T fount . ^ - • 

camels which had not been covered. Perccni b 

a water-skin, 1 rushed to it, that I mipl't 
my raging thirst ; but the contents had been 
up- not a drop remained. I found anothciv t>n 

I had not better success. 1 then deternnnet 
open one of the bodies of the camels, and^ o 
the water which it might still have remaining J 
its stomach. This 1 elfectcd, and having qucncim 
my thirst — to which even the heated elcmo ^ 
which I poured down seemed delicious 1 hastene 
to open the remainder of the animals be ore 
putrefaction should take place, and collect the scan y 
supplies in the water-skins. I procured more tian 
half a skin of water, and then returned to my 
own camel, which I had lain down beside during, 
the simoom. 1 sat on the body of the animal, an 
reflected upon the best method of proceeding- 
knew that 1 was but one day’s journey from tl'O 
springs ; but how little chance had I of reachiUc 
them ! I also knew the direction which I must 
take. The day had nearly closed, and I resolved 
to make the attempt. 

' . As the sun disappeared I rose, and with the 

skin of water on my back proceeded on my hope* 
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less journey. I Avalked the whole of that night 
and hy break of day I imagined that I must have 
made half the progress of a caravan ; I had, there- 
fore, still a day to pass in the desert without any 
protection from the consuming heat, and then 
another night of toil. Although I had sufficient 
water, I had no food. When the sun rose I sat 
down upon a hillock of burning sand, to be 
exposed -to its rays for twelve everlasting hours. 
Before the hour of noon arrived, my brain became 
heated— I nearly lost my reason. My vision was 
imperfect, or rather I saw what did not exist. 
At one time lakes of water presented themselves 
to ray eager eyes ; and so certain was I of 
their 'existence, that I rose and staggered till I 
was exhausted in pursuit of them. At anothei 
I beheld trees at a distance, and could see 
the ■ acacias waving in the breeze ; I hastened 
to throw myself under their shade, and aiii^ed 
at some small shrub, which had thus been 
magnified. 

So- was I tormented and deceived during the 

whole of that dreadful day, ^vhich still haunts me 
inmydreams. At lastthe night closed in, and 
the stars as they lighted up warned me that I might 
continue my journey. 1 drank plentifully fiom 
ray water-skin, and recommenced ,my solitary ay. 
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1 followoil tlic track markoil out ^ 

ca,ucls and korrc. "f '“f""' 'l lvncd 
perishca in thn desert, and ^ gliort 

1 perceived tl.e c.-istle of Aknl,a 
distance. Inspired with nc\s hfc, . ^fan 
the ^vatcr-skin, redoubled my the 

hour had th 1 •o^vn myself down hy >0 
fountain from wliicli I Imd pre\ious 
large draughts of the refreshing ui • 
happinoBS was then mine! How he.aven ^ 
under the sliade, breathing the cool mr, 
to the warbling of the birds, an( m 

• perfume of the flowers, which luxuriated 

delightful spot! After an hour I stripped, • 

myself, and taking another draught of ^^otc , 

into a sound sleep- .|,e 

I awoke refreshed, but suffering un ^ 
cravings of hunger, which now “^sailed me- ^ 
had been throe days without food ; but n 
had not felt the want of it, as my more 
nate thirst had overcome the sensation. ^ 
that the greater evil had been removed, the n® 
increased, and became hourly more iinpnimn 
I ^valked out and scanned the horizon, ''if^ ^ ^ 
hopes of some caravan appearing in sight ; but 
watched in vain, and returned to the fountain^ 
■Two more days passed away, and no relief was 
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hand ; iny strength failed me ; I felt that I was 
dj'ing ; and as the fountain murmured, and the 
birds sang, and the cold breeze fanned my cheeks,^ 
I thought that it would have been better to have 
been swallowed up in the desert than to be tanta- 
lized by expiring in such a paradise. I laid myself 
down to die, for I could sit up no more ; and as 
I turned round to take a last view of the running- 
water, which had prolonged my existence, some- 
thing hard pressed against my side. I thought 
it was a stone, and stretched out my hand to 
remove it, that I might be at ease in my last 
moments ; but when I felt there was no stone 
there ; it was something in the pocket of my jacket. 
1 put my hand in, unconscious what it could be ; 
I pulled it out, and looking at it before I threw it 
away, found that it was a piece of hard dry bread- 
I thought that it had been sent to me from heaven, 
and it was as pure an offering as if it had come 
from thence, for it was the gift of innocence and 
affection — it was the piece of bread which my little 
darling girl had received for her breakfast, and 
which on my departure she had thrust into my 
pocket, -when I imagined she had been searching 
for fruit. I crawled to the spring, moistened it, and 
devoured it with tears of gratitude to Heaven, 
mingled wdth the fond yearnings of a father’s heart. 
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It Bavcl my Ufa ; for tlm net flay » 
caravan arrived tvlnch wav '’"’“f. „e 
niercliants treated mo %Yith great kin( ^ 

„„„„„ of ,l,e camel., “nd I once more^ "a » 

„„ family, whoa, I l.ad never ‘1-;^ ' 
again. Since that I liave been |mor, 

_I dcBcrvcd to lose all mv l.ro|.orly fro. 
vvickednesa ; and I submit will, rea.gnal.on 

-wiU of Allah. . , g v'ill 

And now I trust that your .‘'’gHtmss 

acknowledge that I was justihof ' ^who 

of the expression, that ‘ Happy was le 
<50uld at all tunes command a crust of hreai • 


(to fc«l) ' 


Aids to Study 
Study of "WordB and Phrases 
1. (rj) Dissentient (a) {Dis (not), iejif-io, sens um 1 . 

dis-sent (v): dis-sens-ion (n) ; dis-scnt-ient 
con-sens-us ; re-“ont, re-sentrincnt ; senti-mcnt, 

sense.] i fto take). 

% Consume (v) ICon (with), s»»!-o, . ns-sumc: 

con-sume (v) ; con-sumptrion (n) ; con-sumpt-ivc \ J ’ 
ns-sumpt-ion, pre-sume, pre-sumpl-ion ; pre-sumpt rv c _ 

2. (a) Illustrate the use of the following: words in 

COH^CXtiS * 1 

let (alone, off, loose, out) ; engage ; lift ; pocket , mar 
(fi) Use the following expressions in sentences 

<iwn : ,gl{ 

hue and cry ; bid adieu ; carry everything before on 
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(c) Distinguish between : 

let out, outlet ; desert, dessert ; S3’minetry, ceineter}’ ; popu- 
Ince, populous ; ])en-ious, previous ; ubandon, forsnho, desert. 

3. Explain the beaut}' of language in tlie use of the 
following italicized expressions : 

We phingtd into the desert. It would have been better tO' 
have been sicalloircd up vi the desert. 

Subject-Matter and Composition 
■L (a) (f) Who is called ‘ The Highness ? ’ 

(u) Which ranks do the following titles appertain to? 
His Excellencj', His Majest}’, The Hon’ble, 
His Honour, His Lordship. 

{b) Explain : 

(i) “ As your highness has never ... of shadows.” 

(?») “ A dark cloud in mad gyration.”' 

(?()■) “ Jloving pillars the desert storm.” 

(ir) “ All perished his crime.” 

(a) “ I felt in such a paradise.” 

(c) Note the beautiful descriptions of desert, simoom 
and the helplessness of the camel-driver. 

{d) Write your own description of a journey, real or 
imaginary, through a desert and also anj’ accident that j'ou 
met with. 

(e) Describe your feelings about yourself, your compa- 
nions and your children at home if you are overcome by some 
fatal accident on journej’. 

(/) Comment upon the statement : 

“Happy, is the man who could at all times command 
a crust of bread.” 

Grammar 

5. (a) Give (?) Adjectives from : explanation ; prodigj' ; 

decided ; instinct. 
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Ui) Noun? from ; r< '-M\v , »Usttn(^l , • 

' coumin; heli-v ; H.Pm.l. 

(nr) Verb' from = 'eObl ; oximn'-e. y^, ^ Give 

(/.) \Vhnt kiiul of im>pO'itio» t“ »ot« 

.nbor es(imple= of tb.' =amo typo. _ 

(r) Pnr-e tb.; wonE priiitcl in italic'- w • 

\ laul iiiorr ,Lnn cnr reason tolr '-f'f \;^l,ranh 
IfQ life. Ami .so flulil /mpi''-'' nboiit fi\i 1 

Jm-m./ M inton-al I nccompanital the caravan f 
ca.h year mbloil to my wcallb. It bn.l co.no from th 

{(f) Analy.»e : , « 

tO “ 1 lia=t. no,l upon mv bou'-. 

(it) “ You may imacine . - • m‘-‘n ami women. 

(tiO “As I bfto'f ' 

(f) Put the following into Imliroot Speech : 

“ o emir ! n« I fpeak the initb. 


Spelling 

G. Note carefully the Fpelling of the following . 

language; acknowlclge ; higher, hire; ilcrcr, ^ . 

symmetr}’, cemetcrj' ; populous populace , ^ ice, voic , 
haranguing ; fatigue. 
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From “.On Pea.ce and Happiness” by Lord AvEBaBT 

[Sir John Luhboch (1834 — 1913), who was later on 
created Lord of Avebury, was born in London. Prom 
Eton he passed at fourteen into his father’s banking 
house. He served on several educational and currency 
commissions and entered Parliament in 1870. He repre- 
sented London University in the Parliament from 1880 
till 1900, when he was raised to the peerage. He was 
an authority on finance and education. He was the 
Vice-Ohanoellor of the London University from 1872 to 
1880. Some of his important works are : " The Plea- 
sures of Life,” “ The Beauties of Nature,” “ The Use 
of Life.”] 

Among the greatest and purest pleasures of 
life every one would reckon those derived from 
art and science, literature and music. In none 
of these does wealth give any great advan- 
tage. Statues and pictures are much more keenly 
enjoyed by artists who understand them, than by 
rich men who merely own them. “What hath 
the owner,” says Solomon, “ but the sight of it 
with his eyes ? ” This, moreover, is not confined 
to the technical owner. Millionaires seldom have 
the leisure or peace of mind which are necessary 

15S 
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Kio n 1 

„„,er .0 ..,.>.r.oia,o U.^^in.onsa ^ ia.- 

science. Litesraturo n^t clicapcst. 

not money ; the best )00 *8 . - ' j cun be 

aav's .-orU vail buy uU tb , 

,cad in a year. A gjea 

splendid possession, binding 

, u ,0 librarian than to tho oa-aor I 

‘bcbaCotOtc boob,arcvot,_l.U._^ 

owner ever sees. the 

diplomatist, or occupies any . ea 

State, if be is a nob ^ time 

bis own property,-be can have but 

for reading. ‘ ^ ig ..enllv ma^b 

Time is said be money . H 

more than money, and as regar s ^ ..four 

„„ an cqnaKlS. No one has ,no™ than tn 

hours in the day. If a man sic i 

In for a third of bis life be is as well off «« 

greatest monarch or ^ tired and 

probably better, for very likely be is i t 
less anxious. But this is not alb jg 

bours are spent on meals. Hungei, 
the best sauce, and the ln‘^«^trious woikman P 
ably enjoys bis food far more than the 1 
man ever can. This accounts „g 

least. Then be loves bis .wife and <=bjl r 
much, and the time spent with them is as e Iq 
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to a sensible AS'orlcing man as it can be to the 
greatest monarch- We maj' allow another two 
hours for exercise, for dressing, undressing, etc,, 
in which certainly the poor man is at no 
disadvantage. 

There remain the eight or ten hours of work. 
Mental is certainly more exhausting than ph 3 ’sical 
labour. Is it more infei'csting ? If any one will 
read the Court Circular or the American news- 
papers, 1 doubt if he would exchange the work of 
a carpenter or a stonemason for that of a King or 
a President. In some respects it may be, I do not 
say that it necessarily is, more interesting, but the 
responsibilities and anxieties are certainly greater. 

At any rate for two-thirds of his time, that 
is to say, for two-thirds of his life, the rich and 
powerful has certainly no advantage over the poor 
man, and for the other third the (sase is, to say the 
least, doubtful. 

It is sometimes said that the pleasure of giving 
is peculiar to the rich, and no doubt the pleasure of 
giving is one of the greatest and purest which wealth 
can bestow. Still the poor also may be liberal and 
generous. The widow’s mite, so far as the widow 
at any rate is concerned, counts for as much as the 
rich man’s gold. After all, the ditference between 
rich and poor is in this respect b^it little. As a 

F. II 
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philoFoplicr reinnrked long ago in tiic innrkct at 
Athens, “ How many things tliore are in the worW 
that I do not want. ” Moreover, as regards kind 
ness and syinpatliy, which arc far more vainahle 
than money, tlm poor can give as mucli as, perhaps 
even more tiian, the rich. Money is not wealth- 
Tliere arc those whom we, look down on as poor, 
and common, who may he in reality as rich, mat 
possess as grand ideals, and keep as noble company 
even as any millionaire. That which is of most 
value, in life is oxactlv tliat which can neither he 
bought nor sold. An Arabic proverb says : -»• 

jnan’s true wealth is the (/ood he does in this world. 
When he dies, wen will ask what property he has 
left behind him, but Angels will inquire, What 
good deeds hast thou sent before thee ?’ ” 

W^ealth may be often too dearly bought : it is 
not worth while to sacrifice for it health, or peace 
of mind, or too much of one’s time. Happiness 
can neither bo bought nor sold. The most import- 
ant things in the world are good air, good water, 
good food, good health, and a good conscience ; 
the millionaire can have no more of these than an 
artisan. 

The worst things are pain, worry, and sin, 
and these money not only cannot take away, but 
may even bring. 
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So a)so as regards a nation. True "wealth 
does not consist in gold and silver, but in the num- 
ber of good, healthy, and happy human beings of 
■whom it is composed. Nations may ruin them- 
selves, just as individuals can. Many, indeed, 
seem now to think that the national "wealth is in- 
exhaustible. It is great, no doubt, but has its 
limits, just as definite as that of an individual. 
Unfortunately this is often forgotten. Every 
country is economical in adversity. But wise 
nation is economical in prosperity. Are we ? I 
fear not, “ Good husbandry (by which he meant 
thrift) is not,” said Daniel Defoe, “ an English 
virtue'’; nor, I fear, can Ave claim that it is now. 
■Wealth without wisdom is worthless. 

The chief advantage of being wealthy is to be 
relieved from the necessity of thinking about money ; 
but if the result is that we only think of it all the 
more, and selfishly, it does more harm than good. 
Money is a great temptation. It leads to self-indulg- 
ence and pride, llicli men are sometimes led to look 
on the poor as a sort of pavement to be trodden on. 
Poverty requires only two vir'tues— industry and 
patience. The rich man, on the other hand, if he 
has not charity, temperance, prudence, and many 
more, is in great peril. Hoav dangerous wealth 
and power are, all history teaches. 
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OV MOBKHS BKGLlsn 

, . xvlnt vou flo 

If, Nvfion von »i' • "I' |,„vp jo sr" 

„„tovon.,ovlH'..yo» »« »■ > ,0 ti« 

ovl,„t you cou luulK 01 aro f„,„ 

K\,ilc u-o aro youns so tUa „e 

,lc\,l au.l rrom ,.oeumav.v " ^ ^ uol 

r;; ::rso«^^ 

:;:JS.ir;;f.o;iay.l,.o,.an,.ono^^^ 

If you arc in Ims.ness, . 0 . ot .0 ■ ^ 
to inako uionoy. ami. aboto a , 
fiaiuliliuB in any Tonn is “ ' |„ times 

M-liile lifc'W gains ,,orl; .lays arc 

of iiro8\)0iiiy do not foip roinenilier 

coming; in bad times it IS a con, tort to re 

t\,at good days will come agmin- 

Take, again, ll.e oivnorslu > °f ^ „t 

our countrymen look fonvar 1 j 

, 1,0 year to the month or tivo ''“P; “ ,ea 

in Sivitaerland, at the seashore, ” ” „i„s. 

itself. It never occurs to them tha , ,0 

the foreshore, or the waves do nO 'f 

them. They are as happy there as if 

the country, perhaps moie happj- ^ vivers 

of hills or valleys, "Jt .add 

and lakes may bring us in len , ‘ 

to the enjoyment we may derive fiom 
owner may, no doubt, have rents and pi’O s, 



Hit) TYi’K^ ('F MOUEUX EXOLISH 

^Vlu’n a certain ricliFintr wa*? told certain 
poor pi'ople envied him his vveaith, hy then, 
he ‘,akl, “llie> have a dotihic grief: they sorrow 
first for their own poverty, and then at mj 
prosperity.” 

We sometimes hoar that a man is made o 
money ; hut no amount of money can make a 
man. Tliemistoeles, a famous flrcck gener.ah 
being consulted whether a man should marry in- 
daugliter to a wortiiy poor man. or to a rich man 
of loss approved character, said, “ I certainly would 
rather slie married a man without money, than 
money without a man.” 


Aids to Study 

Study of "Words and Phrases 

1. (a) Illustrate Uie use of the following words in ilifl'ercnt 
contexts ; 

confine, exchange. 

(b) Use the following expressions in sentence^ of your 

own: 

well off; at any rate ; that is to say ; to say the leastr 
looh, down on. 

(c) Distinguish between; artisan, artist. 

(r?) Give antonym of : ndversit}-, economical. 
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Subject-Matter and Composition 

2. (n) Explain : 

(i) “ Hunger i*? the best sauce.” 

(it) “Literature again requires leisure, but not. 
money.” 

((('O “ Wbat hath the owner, but the sight of it with 
his eyes.” 

(iv) “Widow’s mite.” 

(v) “Tlio spendthrift of today is the pauper of 

tomorrow.” 

(vi) “Riclies are the servants of the wise, but the 

tyrants of the foolish.” 

(rtf) “I certainly would rather she married a man 
without money than money without a 
man.” 

(i) Explain : 

(f) “ lifoney is not wealth . . . before thee.” 

(ft) “Many, indeed, seen ... is worthless.” 

(fit) “The chief advantage ... all history tenches.” 
(c) Comment upon tlie following : 

(f) “ Time is said to be money.” 

(ft) “ Money is not wealth.” 

(fit) “ Happiness can neither be bought nor sold.” 

(iv) “Wealth without wisdom is worthless.” 

(v) “ Little mono}', little care.” 

(rf) What virtues does this lesson teach ? 

(e) Write any storj’ illustrating the abuses of riches. 

(/) Write an essay on “ True value of riches.” 

(g) Write an essay on “ My idea of a happy man.” 

Grammar 

3. (a) Give:(f) Adjectives from: advantage; mind; 

exhaust; difference; peril; envy. 
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..„-n.U :r.b-rnl ; ^r^nfrou-- 

^,.OVc-rh^from:fooa;^yrnr:Ulo,^ 

(l(\>t, tyrant'. _ ^ 

rnr.o ibo ^vorcF rrinl-<l lu'low in „uch 

j; .r, »ii ™ “” 

more Ihnn tnotinj. nml for it li«iUb. 

cinalUv. It 5^ not ivortl. to .a-'r./I-'Mor 

(„ ) “ Morcovr, ni- " 

Spelling 

4. So,. c».Mlv ,1,0 «' ■"' 

sckiioe, tip,* ; Bloral'W 1 i , ,' „h„„!tW«i 
„i„, Ioi«.k; loieBl. ...i'fi 
pecuninrj*. 



13. MIDSHIPMAN EASY AND THE 
FIRST-LIEUTENANT 

jrro77i “ Mr. iliDsnirsiAK Easy ” by Pkedericiv Maukyat 

[For the life nnd %rorks of the author consult 
Lesson 11, page 142.] 

In tlie meantime !Mr. Sawbridge, wlio was not 
in his uniform, liad entered, and perceived Jack 
alone, with the dinner-table laid out in the best 
stylo for eight, a considerable show of plate for 
even the Fountain Inn, and everything, as well as 
the apartment itself, according to Mr. Sawbridge’s 
opinion, much more fit for a commander-in-chief 
than a midshipman of a sloop of war. 

Now Mr. Sawbridge was a good officer, one 
who had really worked his way up to the present 
rank — that is to say, that he had served seven- 
and-twenty years, and bad nothing but his pay. 
He was a little soured in the service, and certainly 
bad an aversion to the young men of family Avho 
were now fast crowding into it — and with some 
grounds, as he perceived his own chance of 
promotion decrease in the same ratio as the 

numbers . increased. • He considered that jn 

169 
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type? of MOl>EK>' 

1 filn-lTlCr 

liroporlion as mUlsliipianl j, bacoiof 

Lie eenllaa,anly '.nM-oaranco » M 
,„„„. useless, au.l .1 a.ay 0,0 efo r 
i,„,.Bi„e.l lhat l.is I, He 'vas ™so<' 

and display m a lad \vUo ^ 

ami oupUl tl,ree sveeVs ,|,„,e,e, Sa«- 

shriakinK from lus fro%sn. ^ „uhougli » 
bridge ^vaB a good-hoartod man 
envious of luxury, winch he could no P 

indulce in hiinscH. .Ur, was always 

“ May I beg to ask,” said Jack, who ^ 

remarkably polite and gentlemanly in h 

“ in \Yhat manner 1 may be of service o 
“Yes, sir, you may-hy joining > 
immediately. And may I beg to ask 

air, sTliat is the reasou you l,aec stayet 
three weeks without joining ler • -.Yiptorr 

Jack, who did not much admire Oic pereJ^^j^ 
tone of Mr. Sawbridge, and who during i ‘ 

had taken a seat, crossed his legs, and p 
the , gold chain to which the watch was sc 
after a pause very coolly replied 
“ And pray, who are you? ” 

“"Who am I, sir?” replied ^ 

jumping out of his chair. “My name is oj' 
bridge, sir, and I am the first-lieutenant o 
Harpj/. Ifiow', sir, jou have your answer. - 
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Air. Sa^Ybl■idge, wlio imagined that the name of 
the first-lientenant -would strike terror to a culprit 
midshipman, thre-w himself back in the chair and 
assumed an air of importance. 

“Really, sir,” replied Jack, “ what may be 
your exact situation on board, my ignorance of 
the service will not allow me to guess, but if I 
may judge from your behaviour, you have no 
small opinion of yourself !” 

“ Look ye, young man, you may not know 
what a first-lieutenant is, and I take it for granted 
that j'ou do not, by your behaviour ; but depend 
upon it, I’ll let you know very soon. In the mean- 
time, sir, I insist upon it, that yon go immediately 
on board.” 

“I’m sorry that I cannot comply with your 
very moderate request,” replied Jack coolly. “1 
shall go on board when it suits iny convenience, 
and I beg that you will give yourself no further 
trouble on my account.” 

Jack then rang the bell; the Avaiter, who 
had been listening outside, immediately entered, 
and before Air. Sawbridge, Avho was dumb with 
astonishment at Jack’s impertinence, could hare 
time to reply — 

“Waiter,” said Jack, “ show this gentleman 
downstairs.’’ 
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“r.v tho U'od 0 l war. 

Ii„„tcn»m. ■• imt ni soon „„„ 1 

l)oat. my yoimu: l)antam , a 
,.ot you .afe on hoard, 1*11 t.mko you k 
difference hcl\Ncen a midsnipmnn 

lieutenant.” . s, ^gpUccl 

“lean only admit of equality, ^ 

.lack; "nno are all born cqual-1 trub . 

admit that.” goiii' 

"Equolity! I s,.,.|.oso yon 11 “ “ 
mand of the ship. noNvever. sir, y oi r 

will he a little enlightened 'I' ^Ison ; 

now go and report your conduct to C^P^ai 
and 1 tell you plainly that, if yon . 
board this evening, tomorrow rines 

light, 1 shall send a sergeant and a hie o 

to fetch you.” _ _ „ jjick, 

“ You may depend upon it, sir, ^ rci 

“that I also shall not fa'' mention to 
Wilson that I consider you a very q«ari 
impertinent fellow, and recommend ^ -te 

allow you to remain on board. It 
uncomfortable to be in the same ship wit i 
an ungentlemanly bear.” . 

“ He must be mad — quite mad, 

Sawbvidge, whose astonishment even masteie 
indignation. “ Mad as a March hare !’ 
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“Ko, sir,” replied Jack, ’‘1 am not mad, 
but I am a philosopher.” 

“A whatV’ exclaimed Sawbrid^e. “What 
next?” “Well, my joker, all the better for you; 
I shall put your philosophy to the proof. ” 

“ It is for that very reason, sir,” replied 
Jack, “that I have decided upon going to 
sea : and if you do remain on board, I hope 
to argue the point Avith you, and make you a 
convert to the truth of equality and the rights of 
man.” 

“By the Lord that made us both, I’ll soon 
make you a convert to the thirty-six articles of 
\s'ar — that is, if you remain on board ; but I shall 
now go to the captain and report your conduct, 
sir, and leave you to your dinner with what 
appetite you may.” 

“Sir, I am infinitely obliged to you; but you 
need not be afraid of my appetite; I am only sorry, 
as you happen to belong to the same ship, that 
I cannot, in justice to the gentlemanly young 
men whom I expect, ask you to join them. I 
wish you a very good morning, sir.” 

“Twenty years have I been in- the service,” 
roared Sawbridge, “ and — but he’s mad — down- 
right, stark, staring mad,” and the first-lieutenaut 
bounced out of the room. 
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.lack was a litllo astonisiiffl himself. 

Mr. Sawbridgc made his appearance in uniform d 
niiglit have been different, hnt that a plain-lookm? 
man, with black whiskers, shaj,'try hair, and oi 
blue froch-eoat and yellow waistcoat, shouh 
venture to address him in such a manner "Os 
quite ineomprehenaible.. “fie calls me mad, 
thought .lack 1 shall tell Captain Milsonvlmt 
is my opinion about his lieutenant.’ Shorth 
afterwards the company arrived, and Jack soon 
forgot all about it. 

In the meantime Sawbridge called at the 
captain’s lodgings, and found him at home: ho 
made a very faithful report of all that had happeo* 
ed, and concluded his request by demanding, 
great wrath, either an instant dismissal or a 
court-martial on our hero, Jack. 

Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Phrases 

1 . {a) Mark tlio use of the word ‘ strike ’ in the following 
sentences; 

He slnick me in the face, (v. hit) 

What slriick me was the genero5it3' of the offer, 
fv. surprised) 

Stt^kc off the remark from the register, (v. reniovn 

hy striking) 

The player sintektho ball out of the court (v. threw) 
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, Ramesh struck his foot ag;ainst a stone, (v. collided' 
against) ' 

As I got up, the bell struck four. (v. rang) 

As the ship struck on the rock, it went to pieces, 
■(v. collided) 

He is too much stricken in }'ears to do some active work, 
{v. enfeebled b}' old age) 

It is no use troubling a stricken heart, (v. oppressed with 
grief) 

The villagers were stricken with malaria, (v. attacked) 

After deep meditation, I struck Hi^on a plan to get rid of 
the rogue, (v. hit upon) 

On his remark I was simply struck dumb. (v. dumb- 
founded) 

Strike his head off. (v. behead) 

After a brief talk, they struck up an acquaintance, (v, made 
rapidly or casually) 

As it is dark, let us strike light (v. produce light by 
striking) 

The workers went on strike or struck work for a higher 
paj'. (n., v. discontinued work) 

His threatening attitude struck terror into my heart 
(v. excited) 

It is no use higgling; let us now strilx a bargain, (v. settle) 
The invasion of Nadir Shah struck at the root of the 
jMughal Empire, (v. threatened destruction) 

After a night’s rest the party struck its tents, (v. camp 
broke up) 

The plant struck its root into the soil. (v. penetrated) 

(fc) Illustrate the use of the following words in different 
contexts : 

tone, conclude. 

(c) Use the following expi-essions in sentences of your own : 
work one’s way to ; assume an air; call at. 
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((/) I'-'tv.- ; _ rttnnr'-mriU : 'T 

omcr. oliieml: a-t.miG.nK'nt. -M.ri.ri-.-, mnnr 

,ma Oy. '<>• ’>>■ : 

Subjcct-Iilallcr nnd Composition 
2. O'i LKphun ; „ .loop of Avar.-’ 

(„ I •• IK' nn- a littl.- -oun-4 ••••/'’“ ..-AjacL 
UO E-iiinat.- il.<> .•l.ara.-mr of O') SasvI.mLo. atul I 1 
(r) Wril-' an inumiiiary Otalogwf. 


Grammar 

2. la) Give 0) A.ljactive'- from : luxury, conclude. 

(ii) Nouim from; pretend, comply. 

(,i!) Verl)^ from : ignorance, incomprchciui 
l^y) PnreO the v.ords priiUcd below in italic.- . ..ycry 

You need not tr o/*miV/ of my appetite, lie nmc e^> 
faithful report of all tlml had happened. Jack was 
asilonialicd liiinscJf. 

(c) Anal>>e: . 

“ Had Mr. Sawbridge ....... incomprchcnsil'ic. 


Spelling 

.1, Note carefvdly the spelling of the following '' 
air, heir; convenience; dillerencc, deference; wrat i. 



14. SUBHA 

From “ Stobies fbom Tagohe ” 

[Eabindra Nath Tagore was born in Calcutta on 

§ May 1861. He comes of a rich and refined 
Bengalee family. His father Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore was of a saintly 
character and was an intimate friend and 
disciple of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Rab- 
indra Nath is the youngest son of his 
father. His mother died when he was 
very young. He never received University education, 
but he.is a very widely read man. He was never happy 
at school, for he is one of the geniuses who receive educa- 
tionfrom the school of nature — the fountain of all wisdom. 
He went to England at the age of seventeen. He took 
active part during the Partition movement of Bengal and 
wrote classic patriotic poems. He has started a school 
called, ‘ Shantiniketan ’ (the abode of Peace) at Bolepore, 
a village' in Bengal. It has now expanded into a Univer- 
sity, called Vishwa-Bljarti, where both Eastern and 
Western culture are duly emphasised and people from 
distant countries come there for inspiration. Some of his 
important works are' Tke Gitdnjali’ ' The Gardeners’ anA 
‘ The Orescent Moon.’ He was awarded Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913. He was created a knight ; but during 
the political movement he refused to be a titleholder. 
He has now made a tour of foreign countries and deliver- 
ed a number of addresses on art, literature, and religion.] 
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^Yllt>n thcfrirl wir ^iven the name of Snhlioshini, 
who could have guessed that slio would he 

when she grew up? Her two elder sisters were 

Sukesliiui and Suhasiiiui, and for the sake of my 
fortuity her father named Itis youngest gif 
Suhhashiui. She was called Suhha for short. 

Her two older sisters had been married with 
usual difficulties in finding husbands and prONtdink 
dowries, and now the youngest daughter la} I'k® ^ 
silent weight upon the heart of her parents- People 
seemed to think that hecanso she did not spea 
therefore she did not feel : they discussed her future 
and their anxiety concerning it even in her presence. 
She had understood from her earliest childhood tbnt 
Clod had sent her like a curse to her father’s house, 
so she witiidrew herself from ordinary people and 
tried to live apart. If only they would all forget 
her she felt she could endure it. But who can forget 
pain ? Night and day her parents’ minds ached 
with anxiety on her account. Her mother especially 
looked upon her as a deformity. To a mother a 
daughter is a more closely intimate part of herself 
than a son can be and a fault in her is a source of 
personal shame. Ranikantlia, Subha’s father, loved 
her rather better than he did his other daughters ; 
her mother almost hated her as a stain upon her 
own body. 
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If Sub ha lacked speech, she did not lack a pair of 
large dark eyes, shaded with long lashes ; and her 
lips trembled like a leaf in response to any thought 
that arose in her mind. 

When we express our thought in words, tlie 
medium is not found easily. There must be a pro* 
cess of translation, which is often inexact, and then 
we fall into error. But black eyes need no trans* 
lating ; the mind itself throws a shadow upon them. 
In them thought opens or shuts, shines forth or goes 
out in darkness, hangs steadfast like the setting 
moon or like the swift and I’estless lightning illumines 
all quarters of the sky. Those who from birth have 
had no other speech than the trembling of their lips 
learn a language of the eyes, endless in expression, 
deep as the sea, clear as the heavens, wherein play 
dawn and sunset, light and shadow. The dumb 
have a lonely grandeur like Nature s own. Whei e 
fore the other children almost dreaded Sublia and 
never played with her. She was silent and com 

panionless as the noontide. 

She lived in a small village called Chandipur. 
The river on whose bank it stood was small for a 
river of Bengal, and kept to its narrow bounds like 
a daughter of the middle class. This busy streak of 
water never overflowed its banks, but went about its 
duties as though it were a member of every family 
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in the villages beside it. On oiiher side wore houf-e? 
and banks shaded witli trees. So. stcpi»inpr frO”’ 
queenly throne, the river-EToddess booaine a garden 
deity of each home, and forgetful of hcrseli [terforinet 
her task of endles'; benediction witli swift and 
cheerful feet. 

Banikantha’s house looked out iqion the stream- 
Every hut and slack in the place could be seen 
by the passing boatmen. 1 know not if amid these 
signs of worldly wealth any one noticed the little 
girl Nvho, when iier work was done, stole away to the 
waterside and sat there. But here Nature hersedf 
made up for her want of speech and spoke ior iiei- 
The murmur of the lirook, the voice of the village* 
folk, the songs of the boatmen, the cry of the birds 
and the nistle of trees mingled and Nvere one with the 
trembling of her heart. They became one vast wave 
of sound which lieat upon her restless soul. This mur- 
mur and movement of Nature were the dumb girl s 
language; that speech of the dark eyes, which the long 
lashes shaded, was the language of the Avorld about 
her. From the trees, where the cicalas ciiirped, to 
quiet stars, there was nothing but signs and gestures, 
weeping and sighing. And in the deep mid-noon, 
when the boatmen and fisherfolk had gone to their 
dinner, when the villagers slept and the birds were 
still, when the ferry-boats were idle, when the great 
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busy work! paused in its toil and became suddenly 
a lonely, awful giant, then beneath the vast impres- 
sive heavens there were only dumb Mature and a 
dumb girl, sitting very silent,— one under the 
spreading sunlight, the other where a small tree 
cast its shadow. 

But Subha was not altogether without friends. 
In the stall were two cows, Sarbbasbi and Panguli, 
They had never heard their names from her lips, but 
they knew her footfall. Though she could form no 
words, she murmured lovingly and they understood 
her gentle murmuring better than all speech. When 
she fondled them or scolded or coaxed them, they 
understood her better than men could do. Subha 
would come to the shed and throw her arms round 
Sarbbashi’s neck ; she would rub her cheek against 
her friend’s and Panguli would turn her great kind 
eyes and lick her face. The girl visited them regu- 
larly three times a day, and at many an odd moment 
as Avell. Whenever she beard any words that hui't 
her, she Avould come to these dumb friends even 
though it might not be the hour for a regular Ausit. 
It was as thougli they guessed her anguish of spirit 
from her look, of quiet sadness. Coming close 
to her, they would rub their horns softly against her 
arms, and-in dumb, puzzled fashion try to comfort 
her. Besides these, there Avere goafs and a kitten ; 
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but Suhba hud not 

tlieiii. though the^ nr du'L 

Everv time it got n chance, mg 

,v<,uM ju..M. it"” ,,eo,, .5 S»l'te 

and n,,,rcc.n.wn 

,,re« her soft finfcrs over rte nec. 

Suhlm imd a comrade also . ^ , 

animals, and 'll; and his gif' 

relations with him ; for he could -pi* ^ ,^,^„uagc- 

of speech left them Prataphy 

He was the youngest hoy of t 

name, an idle fellow. After long olljL ^ 1 

bad abandoned the hope ^vhen their o^vn 

Kow losels have this advantage, ^ nopnia'' 

folk disapprove of them they are ge^^^ 

Y, ith every one else. Having no ^^ ' 

they become public property. * «s . . go a 

needs an open space where all ma 

villatre needs two or three gentlemen 1 ^ ^ 

can give time to all ; then, if we are laz} an 

companion, one is to hand. jjg 

Pratap’s chief ambition was to catch 
managed to waste a lot of time this 
be seen almost any afternoon so erap be 

thus most often that he met Snbha. ‘ -g 

was about, he liked a companion ; an » ^ 
trying to catch fish, a silent companion is es 
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Pratap respected Subha for her silence, and, as every 
one called her Subha, he showed his aifection In- 
calling her Su. Subha used to sit beneath a tamarind 
tree, and Pratap, a little distance off, would east his 
line. Pratap took with him a small allowance of 
betel, and Suhha prepared it for him. And I think 
that, sitting there and gazing a long while, she desired 
ardently to bring some great help to Pratap, to he 
of real aid, to prove by any means that she was not 
a useless burden in the world. But there was nothing 
to do. Then she turned to the Creator in prayer 
for some rare power, that by an astonishing miracle 
she might startle Pratap into exclaiming: “ My ! I 
never dreamt our Su could do this ! ” 

Only think, if Subha had been a water nymph, 
she might have risen slowly from the river, bringing 
the gem of a snake’s crown to the landing-place. 
Then Pratap, leaving his paltry fishing, might have 
dived into the lower world, and seen there, on a 
golden bed in a palace of silver, whom else butdumb 
little Su, Banikantha’s child! Yes, our Su, the only 
daughter of the king of that shining city of jewels! 
But that might not be, it was impossible. Not that 
anything is really impossible, but Su had been born, 
not into the royal house of Patalpur, but into Bani- 
kantha’s family, and thus she knew of no jneans by 
which she might astonish the Gosain’s boy. 
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Slu‘ KroxY up. au<} little hy little 
herself. A uc^v hiexpressiblc the 

tide from the ceutrnl places of the . . , ^ 
moon is full, swept through her- She s. 

.questioned herBclf, hut no answer came that 

could understand. ,. 

Late one nicht, xYhen the moon ^Ya6 ful 

slowly opened her door. 

Ahrture. herself at full moon, strong 

looking down on the sleeping earth. S''*"'''' . . , . 
youmr life heat ^^•ithin her ; joy .and sadness fi 
being to its brim; she had felt unuttcra ) 2" 
before, hut her feeling of loneliness was this 
at its intensest. Her heart was 
could not speak. At the skirts of this _ 
troubled Mother there stood a silent tronblet gi • 
The thought of her marriage filled her par 
Nvith anxious care. People blamed them, and ea ^ 
talked of making them ontcastes. 
well off ; his family even had fish-ciirry twice • . 

and consequently he did not lack enemies. 
the women interfered, and Bani went ‘ 

days. Presently, he returned and said : ‘ M e m 

•go to Calcutta.” . «ince. 

They got ready to go to this stianj,. , 

Suhha’s heart was heavy with tears, like a n«s ^ 

wrapt dawn. 'With a vague fear that had ee 
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gntliering for days, she dogged her father and 
mother like a dumb animal. With her large ejms 
wide open, she scanned their faces as though she 
wished to learn something. But not a word did 
they vouchsafe. One afternoon in the midst of all 
this, as Pratap was fishing, lie laughed : “So then, 
Su, they have caught your bridegroom, and you 
are going to be married ! Mind, you don’t foi’get 
me altogether ! ” Then lie turned his mind again 
to his fishing. As a stricken doe looks in the 
hunter’s face, asking in silent agony: “What 
have I done to harm you?” so Subha looked at 
Pratap, That day she sat no longer beneath her 
tree. Banikantha, having finished liis nap, was 
smoking in bis bedroom when Subha dropped at 
his feet and burst out weeping as she gazed towards 
him, Banikantlia tried to comfort her, and his own 
cheek grew wet with tears. 

It was settled that on the morroAv they should 
go to Calcutta. Subha went to the cow-shed to bid 
farewell to the comrades of her childhood. She 
fed them from her hand ; she clasped their necks; 
she looked into their faces, and tears fell fast from 
the eyes which spoke for her. That night was the 
tenth of the new moon. Subha left her room, and 
flung herself down on her grassy couch beside the 
river she loved so much. It was as if she threw 
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her arms about the Earth, her stroiic, silent mother, 
and tri('d to say : Do not, let mo leave joa, 
mot!\er. Put your anus about me. as I !m\c put 
niine about you, and hold me fast.’ 

One day, ui a house in Calcutta, Suhha s moiiiC^ 
dressed lier up with ^reat care. She impvisorU'l 
her hair, knotting it up in laces, she hung her abotu 
•with ornaments, and did her best to kill her natural 
beauty. Sublia's eyes tilled with tears. 
mother, fearing they would grow swollen Vidl* 
weeping, scolded her harshly, luit the. tears disregard 
ed the scolding. The hridegroom came with a 
friend to inspect the bride. Iler parents were dizr-J 
with anxiety and fear when they saw the god arrive 
to select the beast for his sacrifice* Behind the 
stage, the mother called her instructions aloud, so 
that her daughter’s weeping redoubled, before she 
sent her into the e.xaminer’s presence. The great 
man, after looking her up and down a long tniie, 
observed : “ Not so bad.” 

He took special note of her tears, and thougld 
she must have a tender heart. He put it to her 
credit in the account, arguing that the heart, whirl' 
, to-day was distressed at le.aving her parents, -would 
presently prove a useful possession'. Like the 
oyster’s pearls, the child’s tears only 'increased hd 
■value, and he made no other comment. 
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The almanac was consulted, and the marriage 
took place on an auspicious day. Having delivered 
their dumb girl into another’s hands, Subha’s parents 
returned home. Thank God! Their caste in this 
•world and their safety in the next were assured . 
The bridegroom’s work lay in the west, and shortly 
after the marriage he took his wife thither. 

In less than ten days every one knew that the 
bride was dumb ! At least, if any one did no^ it 
was not her fault, for she deceived no one 
eyestoldthem everything, though no one undeistoo 
her. She looked on every hand, but found no 
speech ; she missed the faces, familiar from birth, 
of those who had understood a dumb girl s language. 
In her silent heart there sounded an endless, voice- 
less weeping, which only the Searcher of Hearts 


could hear. 


Aids to Study 


Study of Words and Phrases 

1 Translate (v) [Trans (across), lat-nm (to bear or bring) : 

M, Irmllnkon (n), re-kl., <li-l«te. super- toWTeJ 

2 W ilusTut. Ure ■« »' 


’ iuSuu.1. i bcuurl. ; loel-ou. ; uell-off; vouol.s.fe _ 

(i) EspMutUebeuulyoftogouee.ntli. use of the 

folloiving italicized expressions . fimunhf 

Her lips trcmhlcd like a leaf m response to a nj thought 
np ■Rlnf.t eves need no translating, 

that arose in her nnnd. Black j .l,ofmivtbnara'’T.xpb 

(c) Explain the similes con tamed m thefouithpaia^nxpn. 

id) Distinguish between: auspicious and auspices. 
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Sulijcct-MaUcr and Composition 


(n) Explain . , ^ Wiy- 

(,) “ I?nl cnn forK»>t pam . - • • • * ^ . 

(>0 “H t^e noontide.’- 

„-0“ Whence CM-- el 

(ir) “ So 

(?0 E'-timalc the clinmetcr of St^blia. 

VI n,-cr,l«- .to> )W Minp- '>o.,I.I l.»vc ■ 

hndbecu tlio fiUhor of Sublm. fnr bi- sacrifice-” 

(,/l “God arrive to ‘-elect the be;v-t ^ 

<kimment on tbe u^^e of tlio wool- ‘god’ and 
indivi.luiiE referred to in tbe b—on. 

(ft Write an e-.?ay on •* Social evil* tn Im i. • 


Grammar 

4. ((,) Give Koun from : rv-ponu<,. _ 

(f() Jsoto tbe meaning of tbe word for m ^ 
sentence, in tlie fifth pamgnipb. Esc it in a= many 

po‘=5ii)le. . . _ 

{A Parse tbe wools printwl below in italic.^: 

They di'cussed ber future and tbeir anxiety roiifC 

n cii in ber presence. 

Tbe girl visited ber tbreo Ixmra a (to//- 

They are genendly popular with every one ftoc- 

(d) Analyse: , 1 >• 

“• .Just a® every town t® t® nnnu. 


* ■ Spelling 

5. ^Tote carefully tbe spelling of the following 
medium ; grandeur ; anguish ; vague , vouc 
wuspicious, nu=pices. 



15. THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 


BY Pricdbich Max-Mdlber 
\Fricdrich Maz-Mnller (1823 — 1900) was born af 
Dessan in Germany, where his father, 
Wilhelm Muller, a lyric poet, was a libra- 
rian. He devoted himself to Sanskrit. His 
translation of the HHopadesa appeared in 
1844. He prepared an edition of the Rig 
Veda at the instance of Burnof, his old 
teacher. He was appointed, at Oxford, 
Professor of Comparative Philology and he did his best 
to promote its study in England. All his woiks were 
meant to promote oriental learning. He died on the 
28th October, 1900. No foreign scholar has taken so 
much interest in oriental studies as he.] 



Buddha, or more correctly, the Buddha,— for 
Buddha is an appellative, meaning Enlightened, 
— was born at Kapilavastu, the capital of a king- 
dom of the same name, situated at the foot of the 
mountains of Nepal, north of the present Oude. 
His father, the king of Kapilavastu, was of the 
family of the Sfikyas, and belonged to the clan of 
the Gautamas. His mother was Mdyddevi, daugh- 
ter of king Suprabuddha ; and need we say that 
she was as beautiful as he was powerful and just ? 

Buddha was therefore by birth of the Kshattriya,. 

189 
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or warrior caste ; aii'l lie took the name of 
H:\kya from his family, ami that of nautama frO'" 
his clan, claiming a kind of spiritual relation 
ship with the honoured race of Gautama- The 
name of Pnuldha, or the Uuddha. dates from «i 
later period of his life ; and so probably does the 
name Siddhartha (he whose objects have been 
accomplished), Uhough we are told that it "<)’ 
given him in his childhood. His mother died seven 
days after his hirth ; and the father confided tlu 
child to the care of his deceased wife s sister, 
who, however, had been his wife even before the 
mother’s death. The child grew up a most (beauti- 
ful and most accomplislicd boy, who soon knev) 
more than bis masters could teach him. He refus- 
ed to take part in the games of his playmates, and 
never felt so happy as when he could sit alone, 
lost in meditation in the deep shadows of the forest. 
It was there that his father found him, when he 
had thought him lost : and in order to prevent the 
young prince from becoming a dreamer, the king 
determined to marry him at once, '^^hen the sub- 
ject was mentioned by the aged ministers to the 
future heir to the throne, he demanded seven days 
for reflection ; and convinced at last that not even 
marriage could disturb the calm of his mind, he 
allowed the ministers to look out for a princess. 
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The princess elected was the beautiful Gropa, the 
daughter of Dandapani. Though her father object- 
ed at first to her marrying a young prince who was 
represented to him as deficient in manliness and 
intellect, he gladly gave his consent when he saw 
the royal suitor distancing all his rivals both in 
feats of arms and power of mind. Their maiiiage 
proved one of the happiest : but the prince remain- 
ed, as he had been before, absorbed in meditation 
on the problems of life and death. Isothing is 
stable on earth,’ he used to say, nothing is real. 
Life is like the spark produced by the friction of 
wood. It is lighted and is extinguished— we know 
not whence it came or whither it goes. It is like 
the sound of a lyre, and the wise man asks in vain 
from whence it came and whither it goes. There 
must be some supreme intelligence where we could 
find rest. If I attained it, I could bring light to 
man ; if I were free myself, I could deliver the 
world.’ The king, who perceived the melancholy 
mood of the young prince, tried everything to 
divert him from his speculations : but all vas in 
vain. Three of the most ordinary events that 

could happen to any man, proved of the utmost 
importance in the career of Buddha. 

One day when the prince with a large retinue 
drove through the eastern gate of the city on the 
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Avay to one of hts parks, he met on the roa<i an old 
man. i)roken and decrepit. One could see the ^eins 
and imipclc? over tlic %vhole of hi? body, his teeth 
chattered, he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and 
hardly able to utter hollow and unmelodious sounds- 
lie was bent on his stick, and all itis limbs and 
joints trembled. ‘ Who is that man ? said the 
prince to bis eoacbman. ‘ Ho is small and weak, 
his tlesb and bis l>lood are dried np, his muscles 
stick to bis skin, liis bead is white, bis teeth chattel, 
his body is wasted away ; leaning on bis stick be 
is hardly able to walk, stumbling at every step. 
Is tliere somotbing [icculiar in his family, or is tins 


the common lot of all created beings?’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘ that man is sink- 
ing under old age, his senses have become obtuse, 
sulVcring has destroyed his strength, and be is 
despised by his relations. lie is without support 
and useless, and people liave abandoned him, like 
a dead tree in a forest. But this is not peculiar 
to his family. In every creature youth is defeated 
by old age. Your father, your mother, all your 
relations, all your friends, will come to the same 
state ; this is the appointed end of all creatures. 

&.las ! ’ replied the prince, ‘ are creatures so 
ignorant, so weak and foolish, as to bo proud of 
the youth by which they are intoxicated, not seeing 
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the old age ■which awaits them ! As for me, 

1 go away. Coachman, turn my chariot quicklj. 
What have I, the future prey of old age,— what 
have- 1 to do with pleasure?’ And the young 
prince returned to the city without going to his 
park. 

Another time the prince drove tlirough the 
southern gate to his pleasure garden, when he 
l)eroeived on the road a man sutfering from illness, 
parched with fever, his body wasted, covered with 
mud, without a friend, without a home, hardlj 
able to breathe, and frightened at the sight ^ of 
himself and the approach of death. Having 
questioned his coachman, and received fiom him 
the answer which he expected, the young prince 
said, ‘ Alas ! health is but the sport of a dream, 
and the fear for suffering must take this fright- 
ful form. Where is the wise man who after hav- 
ing seen what he iS) could any longer think of 
joy and pleasure ? ’ The prince turned his chariot 

and returned to the city. 

A third time he drove to his pleasure garden 

through the western gate, when he saw a dead 
body, on the road, lying on a bier and covered wit i 
a cloth. The friends stood about crying, sobbing,, 
tearing their hair, covering their heads with dust, 
striking their breasts, and uttering wild cries. 

P. 13 
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n,,' prince, ag.uu — - ^ , 

this painful scene, ^ 

^vhie.h must be aestroyeA • so many 

,o.ub, .-1.1011 -ust be a. ca ^ 

diseases 1 ^ ^ .o oia age, no 

so short a tune ! D there 

disease, no death : if these cou 

r„r ever'. Then hetr.ny.ns f”' ‘ n, 

his inlomions, the youni: I'nnc • ’ lish 

l,aeU, _ 1 n,ust think hovs to 

deliverance.’ , . hesitation. 

A last tnoeting P''‘ 'uto vvaF 
He tlrove through the northern g. 

,0 his pleasure ;;„a„a, looking 

who appeared outavardly cairn, 

Acvnwaras, rvearing rvlth an a,r 0 -hpu > 

religious vestment, and carrying an . 

‘ Who is this man ? ’ asked the pnn • 

‘ Sir,’ replied the coachman, this 
of those who are called hhilshus, or 
He has renounced all pleasures, al esi » 
leads a life of austerity. He tries, to 
self. He has become a devotee. Without P< ^ 
without envy, he walks about asking for a 

‘ This is good and well said,’ replied the pr 
‘The life of a devotee has always been 
by tlie wise. It, will be iny refuge, and tbe 
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of other creatures ; it Avill lead us to a real life, 
to happiness and immortality.’ 

With these wo’rds, the young prince turned his 
chariot, and returned to the city. 

After having declared to his father and his 
v'ife his intention of retiring from the ■svorld, 
Buddha left his palace one night when all the 
guards that were to have watched him were asleep. 
After travelling the whole night, he gave his horse 
and his ornaments to his groom, and sent him back 
to Kapilavasfu. ^ A monument,’ remarks the 
author of the Lalita-Yistara, is still to be seen 
on the spot where the coachman turned back. 
Hiouen-Thsang saw the same monument at the 
edge of a large forest, on his road to Kusinagara, 
a city now in ruins, and situated about fifty miles 
E. S. E. from Gorakhpur. 

Buddha first went to Yaissili, and became 
the pupil of a famous Brahman, who had gathered 
I'ound him 300 disciples. Having learnt all 
that the Brahman could teach him, Buddha Avent 
a^vay disappointed. He had not found the road 
to salvation. He then tried another Brahman at 
B^jagriha, the capital of Magadha or Behar, Avho 
had 700 disciples, and there too he looked in vain 
for the means of deliverance. He left him, fol- 
lowed by five of his fellow-students : and foi six 
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yc-;irs n-tirol into soiiludt*, near a villau-(* naioot 
E'ruvilva, sul'ji’ctini: hitiiFflf to tlic most p(o<'ri’ 
pcnaiicos, (ir<*vious to iiis- aj/poarinp in the 'vorld 
as a teaciier. At the end of tliis jifriod. however, 
he arrived at tlie conviction that asceticism, far 
from trivin^ peace of mind and preparing the '"aj 
to salvation, \sas a snare and a stnniidintr-hiock 
in the \\a> of tnitii. He pr-ave up his exercises, 
and was at once deserted as an apostate hy hi-' 
five tliseipli's. Left to himself, he now began to 
elaborate his own .system. He had learnt that 
neither the doctrines nor the austerities of th^ 
Brahmans wore of any avail for accomplishing 
the deliverance of man, and freeing him from the 
fear of old age, disease, and death. Atter long 
meditations, and ecstatic visions, he at last imagin- 
ed that he had arrived at that true knowledge 
which discloses the cause, and thereby destroys 
the fear, of all the changes inherent in life* 
was from the moment wlien he arrived at this 
kuoAvlotlge that he claimed the name of Buddha, 
the Enlightened. At that moment we may trul} 
say that the fate of millions of millions of human 
beings trembled in the balance. Buddha hesitat- 
ed for a time whether he should keep his know- 
ledge to himself, or communicate it to the world- 
Compassion for the sufferings of man prevailed ; 
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and the young prince became the founder of a 
religion which, after more than 2,000 years, is 
still professed by 455,000,000 of human beings. 

The further history of the new teacher is 
very simple. He proceeded to Benares, wliich 
at all times was the principal seat of learning 
in India ; and the first converts he made were the 
five fellow-students who had left him when he 
threw off the yoke of the Brahmanical observ- 
ances. Many others followed ; but as the La i a- 
Tistara breaks off at Buddha’s arrival at Benares, 
we have no further consecutive account of the 
rapid progress of his doctrine. ^ ^ 

can gather from scattered notices in the Buddhi 
canon, he was invited by the king of Magadha 
Bimbisara, to his capital, Rajagriba. Main ot 
his lectures are represented as having been deli- 
vered at the monastery of Kalantaka with which 
the king or some rich merchant bad presented 
him ; others on the Vulture Peak, one of the five 
hills that surrounded the ancient capital. 

Three of his most famous disciples, 
Bariputra, Katyayana, and Maudgalyayana 
joined him during his stay in Magadha, where e 
enjoyed for many years the friendship of he 
king. That king was afterwards assassinated 
by his son, Ajatasatru; and then we hear o 
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UB <..-1110.1 too » 

Clan^cs, xvl.oro Anull...|.™l 1. , • ,„aE„ifioo»t 
had olVeml him ami us I ^ 

buiUlin-.^for their Snlvastl. the 

lectures or sermons Nvorc (It n liimself, 

capital ofKosala;amlthohni,ofKosat 

Prasenugit, became a conM'r 

After an ahsenco of " Kapilavastu, 

that Buddha visited several miracles. 

on which occasion lie perfonne ■ 

and converted all the Sdkyas . „nd, 

own wife beoame one o us^ female 

with his aunt, offers the firs 

Buddhist devotees iii ludim .aha s life- 

• particulars again of the last ays 

Be had attained the good age ^^j^jocrrilia ; 

and ten, and had been on a visit tojdja.^^^^^^ 

where the king Ajdtasatm, 1 1 

of Buddha, and the assassin of ' o 

had jomed the congregation, a ci 
public confession of his crimes. . ,j^giples ; 
he was followed by a large nunibei of d I 
and when on the point of crossing the Gan , 
stood on a square stone, and turning 
hack towards Rajagriha, he said, full of eiu > 
‘ This is the last time that I sec that cit) • • 
likewise visited Yaisali; and after taking c. 
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of it, ho had nearly reached the city of 
gara, -sYlion his vital strength began to 
halted in a forest, and vhile sitting under a sa 
tree, he gave up the ghost or as a Bud nst 
say, entered into Nirvana. 


Aids to Study 
Study of Words aud Phrases 

dex-ive, flex-ible.l following 

2, (a) Mark the use of the word light 
sentences ; , \ 

Akbar sale the hy/it in 1542, (n. uas o ^ 

He presented my viewpoint vi n good UgM. t 

favourable way) cecrets of the con- 

The approver hroughl to light all the secrets 

spirators. (n. disclosed). „„ref%nl 

My son is the light of my eyes. (n. ® pjgar to 

Please throw some light on this poin 
me. (n. give more information to make c ear 

He will work in the hyht of this information, (n. w 

He will do his best according to his light, (n. mental 
Plelse strike a light, (n. produce light with match, etc.) 

He tiy/ited a candle. (V. kindled) l,appy neus. (v. 

His face lighted vp when he heard thu naiiJ 
looked brighter) 
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'l-hir tiO)F‘ i' kl>'l- »'■* , . },,i (thmiL'litSe-!' 

lie is lujht-\r.uH\v<\ na<-iM), v 

<-honrto.l (not KravH. ,,, I, ^vo^l- 'n. 

(/() UM- of tlio toiiownv 

„H.culntio„, .Icon, -it. sourul, ^ yoar 

(,) u-c tiio followintr cxpre-M^n- »> - 


own : 


in vain; on the way to ; put an cinl to. 
(lA I)i'tinoui-li I'. twcen : 

„„.l, iw.-; 


Subject-Mnttcr and Composition 

*■ (0 “-rrouEl. 1.™ (ullK-t . . . lito oi.'l " ., 

(,i,) “ Alas, replied the prince ... to P‘ 

(„•) “ Having qt.e.-tion«l ... to 
(r) “ Oh : tvoe to youth . . . accompli. 

(n) “ At the end . . . own system." ^ 

(h) ‘Health is hut the sport of dream. Com 

this statement. ,.V>an"cd the 

(c) Describe the events that completely * s. 

whole outlook of Buddha. 

{(A How did he regard life before tins ? the 

(c) AVhat efforts did Buddha make to amolior. 
lot of humanity and how far <lid he succeed ? . 

(f) AVhat were Buddha’s teachings? Estimate^ 

true value. 

{jf) AVrite an essay on the life of a great man. 
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Grammar 

4. («) Give Nouns from: deficient, object, absorb, stable, 

divert, vitaL 

(h) Parse the words printed below in italics : 

He was represented to him ns dcftcicnl in man ines. an 

intellect 

Wise man asks in vain from tohcnco it came. 

Are creatures so ignorant, so weak and foo is i, as 
proud of the 3 ’outh ? 

(c) Analyse : 

“It was Enlightened. 

(c/) Put the speech between the prince and the coachman 

in the words of the prince. 


Spelling 

n. Note carefully the speUing of the following words : ^ 

deficient; melancholy; retinue; veins; inusces, vrin ' , 

unmelodious : bier ; hair, hare ; austerity ; conquer, concur , 
devotee; guard; disciple; asceticism; ecstatic, vmons, 
^ assassinate. 
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the tortoise 



From “Thk Vov.^or. nr 

Wonrn in lUi S. Bi.miu.” t^v Cii.m.U- 

[Charla; Robert Damnn 

Shrewsbury. Ho for 

Dr. Robert Darwin, who mien 
the Clnirch ; but be v.-us n . •,^v t" 

ist nntl took the earliest oppo ««. . 

,0 cue on a sciontif.c ‘ t 

devoted himself to the st«d> o 
^ history. From his voyape^ 

back with a rich slorye of uict country 

nrarried ; and henceforth spent the ^__,^-periment- 

pentleman, engrossed m scientific pursm 

iBg, observing, recording and generaliz of ' 

name attained its Sclrcfio”’ 

• The Origin of Species hy Mecins ^ evolution 

It introduced a revolution in the 1 1 . 

of species.] ^ 

These ammals are found, I believe, 
islands of the Archipelago ; certainly on o 

nnmbor. They frequent in *4 

damp parts, but they likcM'ise live in the 
arid districts. I have already shown, 
numbers which have been caught in a sing^ ‘ • ^ 

how verv numerous they must be. Some gr 
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an iuinienBe size : iir. Lawson, an Englishman, 
and vice-governor of the colonj', told us that he ha 
seen several, so large that it required six oi eie,ht 
men to lift them from the ground ; and that some 
had afforded as much as two hundred pounds o 
meat. The old males are the largest, the females 
rarely growing to so great a size : the male can 
readily be distinguished from the female bj t le 
greater length of its tail. The tortoises which live 
on those isl.ands where there is no vater, 
lower and arid parts of the others, feed chiefly on 
the succulent cactus. Those which fiequent ^ 
higher and damp regions eat the leaves o 
trees, a kind of berry (called gua)a^ita) 
acid and austere, and likewise a pale green 
tons lichen (Usnera plicata), that hangs in tresses 


from the boughs of the trees. i ■ i ■ „ 

The tortoise is very fond of water, dnntag 

large quantities, and wallowing in t le mu . 

larger, islands alone possess springs, an les • 
always situated towards the cential paits, an 
considerable height. The _ tortoises 
which frequent the lower districts, v en “ ■ ' 

are obliged to travel from a long dista^e. 
broad and well-beaten paths branch off m ev 3 
direction from the wells down to the sea-coast; and 
the Spaniards by following them up Brst discoveie 



me 


'I'VPK^ MOniw-'* 

U,o ^vatering-plucc.. | \'tntal tlvclicl 

tho springs It "-as ■' „„[. set '»?"■'■ 

„,„nj. of these hnpe .'7''"' o,, necks, ntxl 

.ravening onrvnr.!. 

another set retnrning, . _ „„aril- 

Xfhenthctortoisenrrtvesn thesp. ne,h^^_^ 

less of any spectator, he ^liu- swallows gte’' 

water aho'e !>« eyes, and g.ee.1. - 
mouthfnls, at the rate o ahout 
The inhahitanta say each ‘^^ter, and then 

does in the neighhonrhood of tl e « 
remrnsto the lower country i hnt .i ■ 
respecting the frequency of ot 

prohahly regulates them accord, ng to he 
the food on ^vluch it has Inec. ’ 
certain that tortoises can subsist 
islands, where there is no other v,a 
falls during a few rainy days in the > 

The tortoises, when purposely moving 
any point, travel by night and day, lie 

their journey’s end much soonei ^larbef^ 

expected. The inhabitants, from of 

individuals, consider that they travel a i * 
about eight miles in two or three days. 
tortoise, which I watched, walked at the 
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sixty yards in ten minutes, that is, thieo hundied 
and sixty yards in the hour, or four miles a day,- 
allo'Nving a little time for it to eat on the load. . 

The inhabitants believe that these animals are 
absolutely deaf; certainly they do not o\eihiai a 
person vYalking close behind them. I '^'os alvajs 
amused ivlien overtaking one of these gieat monsters, 
as it was quietly pacing along, to see how sudden y, 
tlie instant I passed, it would draw in it its hea an 
legs, and uttering a deep hiss fall to the gi oun i ' ^ 
a heavy sound, as if struck dead, I lequen } 
got on their backs, and then giving a fe^^ laps 
the hinder of their shells, they ^^ould use u 
and walk away ; but I found it very difficult to keep 

my balance. 


Aids to Study 
Study of Words and Phrases 
1. lUustratetheuseof the follo^vbg vrords in difierent 

contexts : 

damp, vices, pound, back. 

Subject-Matter and Composition 


2. '(rt) Explain: 

(q “ Rear the spring 


has lived.” 

(d “ fTT keep my balance.” 

(e) Write an essay on ‘The Tortoise. 
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Grammar 

, Par-c- tFo 'Vonl- 

They <V>tt«>-.l n->rv!....-;tFe 

Spelling ^ , . 

T ^o,ccaroiuUyUm.peUi«g<^t;;;^«^^^^^ 
torto.'.', -urculent, region, nallon, i 



17. TRIBUTE TO HIS MAJESTY KING 
EDWARD THE SEVENTH 

BT The Right Hon. Aethdh Jambs Balfour 

[ Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour was born on 
Both July, 1848, and was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He represented various places 
in Parliament and held different posts. B 3 ' his merit and 
scholarship he became the leader of the House of 
Commons, and even the Prime Minister. Under him as 
Premier was passed the new English Education Act. 
He devoted himself to philosophy, religion and litera- 
ture.] 

Twice in ten years we have been assembled on 
the saddest and most moving occasion v hich can 
call the representatives of the Commons together. 
I do not think anything which any of us can 
remember can exceed in its pathos the sudden grie 
^vhich has befallen the whole of the community 
V’ithin these islands and the whole of the Empire 

■'vhich these islands are the centre, and A\hicli la 

found an echo in every civilized nation in the wor 
I do not think that the deep feelings vhich mo 
us all are accounted for merely by our sense 0 le 
great public loss which this nation has sustained, 
nor of the tragic circumstances by which tliat gi ea 
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loss 1ms 1)0011 aofoinimnied. Tliero are far deop'r 
foclintis moved in us all than any based niorel.v 
upon the oarofnl weipltinir of public gains and public 
losses, for all of us feed that we liaN’C* lost one I'ho 
loved us, and who desired to serve the people boa' 
we represent; and we have lost one with regard to 
whom we separately and individually feel a persona! 
affcotion, in addition to our respectful loynUy- 
1 have often wondered at the depth of the poraonal 
feeling of afl'eetion and devotion which it is possible 
for a Sovereign, cironmstanced as oiir Sovereigns 
are, to excite among tho.se over whom they rci.pi- 
It is easy for those who. like the Prime Ministci 
and myself and many otiiers, have been brought 
into personal contact with the late King, to appi?" 
ci.ate his kindliness, his readiness to understand the 
difiieultics’ of those who were endeavouring to serve 
him, the unfailing tact and all the admirable 
qualities which the Prime ^Minister lias so eloquently 
described. But, Sir, when I ask myself who of 
the great community over Avliich King Edward 
ruled could feel as those felt who were brougld 
into immediate contact Avith him, then I say it 

due, and can only be due, to some incommunicable 
and unanalysable power of genius Avhich enabled 
the King, by the perfect simplicity of bispersonalitj , 
to make all men love him and understand him- 
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Sir, genius keeps its counsels, and I think n 
mere attempt of analysing character, no eighmp o 
merits, no attempt to catalogue great gifts lea j 
touches the root of that great seciet ■\^hich 
King Edward one of the most beloved monaic 
that ever ruled over this great Empiie. This pov 

of communicating with all mankind, this po^^e 

bringing them into sympathy is suiely the 
kingly of all qualities, the one most valua) e 

Sovereign. The duties of kingship are not heconn ^ 

easier as time goes on, while, as I think, the) 

also becoming, under the conditions of modem 

even more necessary to the health, and e^en 
existence, of the State. The King has fev oi n 
of the powers of explaining and communiCt 
himself by ordinary channels to those ovei 
he rules. In these democratic days ^^ e a ^ 

spend our lives in explaining. The Kin^ can , 
he has no opportunity such as we possess o * y 
his ^dews before the judgment seat of public 
opinion. And, Sir, while those are difficulties w ii^ 
nobody who thinks over them will be me 
undervalue, 1 think it is becoming nioie an ^ 
apparent to everybody who oonsideis t le c 
stances of this great Empire, that 
Monarch of this country, is one o 
possessions. For what are we in these 

F. H 
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avc purt of on 

unent fs lUo hoir of u'l • ^ brotbovbond of 

other (’ontinont=^ is one • „o,„„nctc{l ^vl>o^o 

tl,o SovprcEn, iho '"‘[r''’ ' , '..n,! the only on>'’“l'; 
Britain, is the oinboAunon . all 

monl of linponal unity. oinhoiVunoiit 

eyes from aoross tlu* ocean ^^^,itieiaTis of 

of their Imperial ideal, ^s h ’ j. .<,5 to our 
the hour, are hut dim and ^ h«tlinlf- 

fellow-snhieols m other an s. huperfectb' 

understand our controversi " ‘ ^lieMona’’cl^ 

appreciate or reahscour c larae - p^iupire, is 

tl,o Constitutional Monarch together 

the sign and symbol that Nse a . eouiino^' 

a. one Bmpiro to carry o« great 

interest. The burden, t hercfoi , I 

upon the Sovercurn, could ncNOi I . 

hy our forefathers before this 

being, and 1 think that CNcn jg^-ialdevc- 

very moment, and at tins late state , ^and its 

iopment, are only half beginning to uu 

vital importance. Sir, if I am right in _ 

saidtandltbinklaiii),theseiiiarvellous .dt 

King Edward possessed, arc, as I have ^ 
great kingly qualities which we most 
in our iilonarch •, and he used them to the 
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and to the full, as the Prime Minister has told 
ns, and they had their effect not merely among his 
subjects 'whei’ever they might dwell, but also among 
people belonging to other nations, our neighbours 
happily our friends — in other countries. 

Sir, there have been, I think, strange, misunder- 
standings with regard to the relation of the p-eat 
King who has just departed, with the administra- 
tion of our foreign affairs. There are people vho 
suppose he took upon himself duties commonly left 
to his servants, and that when the secrets of diplo 
macy are revealed to the historian it will be 
that he took a part not known, but half-suspected, 
in the transactions of his reign. Sii, that is 
belittle the King ; it is not to pay him the tribu e 

which in this connection he so greatly desenes. 
We must not think of him as a dexterous ^ diplo- 
matist — he was a great Monarch , an it V‘ 
because he was able naturally, simpl} tliioUf, i 
incommunicable gift of personality, to mate a 
feel, to embody for all men, the friendly po ® 
this country, that he was able to do a voi ^ m le 
bringing together of nations which has fallen to t le 
lot of few men, be they kings or be they sub,ects, 
to accomplish. He did what no Ministei, no 
Cabinet, no Ambassadors, neither treaties nor pio- 
tocols, nor understandings, no debates, no anque s. 



,.'.s ov MOt.KUS 

r Tic, I>y 

,n,I no siu-cohcs were nWe to jer on 

..M-sonality. 0-^ ''>• continent, ns 

homo to lite nTuuI*^ <.f tntUtun^^^ 

nolhinu^ Nve ‘'oui.l it^. of the eonntr) 

home to them, the incin l[lc has go^*'- 

over whmh Ku,, EAwar.l 

Be ims trone in tlu> pUmtiu e ,-,j,cnoss of h'S 

T^oontide of ins ,»oi'nin’'t. . l,c 

experionee. He ie.is prone. na'eciions o 

ahUt either from the metno^ or^^^^ 

,,ose who were 
Emnire remains , ana t 

It is lislit tiiat "■'■ ■" '" . , ;„R. difficult"'' 

vei.u, oouscious of , u" 

and vesiionsihihtics o . forward, an‘ • 

„o, i. is sittM ffiut ,ve si out . 0 ^^ 

in, voids such us 'oT« of ll>»t ’“I”' 

t..„,„ .1,0 Choit, ossu.oMug(.e ? 
snitporl aud alfcctiou "'-'O" taffies- 

vvitora ,\e vepresent uuvatjm^ . - ^^.,tli- 

nnd s'liicl' "111 still ’"“S* ''T'froal task ''I'l''' 
liold from liim- Ho bi-mgs to tlw s • ^ die 

I, as thus lieon unoxpcctedlv *>05 1 

gvoalost of all qnaV.ties-lltc d™''*' ' " of 

Tooted patriotism and love for t m die 

which he is called upon to be‘ tlie hea , 
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earnest desire he has constantly shown to do h’ 
duty. These are virtues wliich neither the 
nor the House Avill be slow to appieciate- 
may look forward in his person to finding aga 
that great exemplar of constitutional inonaic y 
of which his two great predecessors ha^e giv 

such illustrious examples. 

The Prime Minister has referred to another 

Resolution which you, Sir, have not yet pu , 
which touches on a matter almost too same 
public speech, hut our hearts are so full o eep 
sympathy for the bereaved lady, the Queen ’ 

that ‘ Ave cannot Avithhold some public oi 
expression of it on an occasion like t le 

The Queen-mother has been adored by the p 
of this country ever since she came ■ 

She Avas adored by them J 

and prosperity, and she may be Avell 
in these days of adversity the affection and jport 
of the people of this country will gam 
diminish in strength. We are surely nght m 
laying before her a tribute of our ' fpH. 

Wo know, or wo can guess, how much she . 

Wc knoAv hOAV irremediable is her guc , ‘ 
that grief she Avill ever have the 3 

pathy and affection both of this ouse 
those Avhom this House represents. 
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Aids to Study 

Study of Words and PliWEE 

- 11% lii'iir or briUi^)' 1 

,,, (V), »)■-' 

„ ■>'<■■■ ■'“-'''-""■■v,., i„ »' >■“" 

2. {<!) V-0 <*"• E^dlouuif: t-^pn -io>‘ 

0"U' t.i 

• fiu.lan (*-ho: \mi 1 i n-panU . 

(/,) Di-lmpui'h Ixiuoon: 

inrito. 

Subjcct-Haltcr and Composition 

3. U') 

(.0 "I d.uiot think him. 

(,0“Uut,Sir.Mhon 

(1.0 inivotmnci'. 

Ur)“ForivhtUaroivo 

(, ) “ IIo i'«^ V.hviird Vll- r 

{lA Brictiy do-c.ibc l''" ,a»:hly spoken o 
(d) AYliicli (luahty of Gcorgt 

at his nccessiou ’ . . , • not liecoinin? 

((f) “The duties of kingsiup m 

ns time goes on. ’’-Discuss ..ter of a TvioS- 

(c) Suppose you ivere the ^ J aeVivercd on the 

Draft t\ie funeral oration yon anouUi 
occasion of Ins deatli. 


Graininar 

4. (a) Give (0 5^ouns from ; exceed, reveal, crs)'. 

(ii) Adjectives from : pathos, con 
diplonmcy. 
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(5) Parse the words printed below in italics 
He has no opportunity .wN/ as v>e posses 
views before the judgment seat of public. 

(c) Analyse : „ 

(i) “There are respectful loyalts. 

(ii) “ The duties of kingship of t le s -i ■ 

(L-)“ Sir, if I am right -...other countries 

(d) Change into Indirect Speech . „ 

“ But, Sir, understand him. 

Spelling 

6. c„efuUy the .poUi,« .f 

separately ; catalogue ; sovereign , appaie , 
tuivaryingly ; exemplaiy ; predecessors ; irreniec i 



NOTES 

1. ADVENTURES AS A GUINEA TRADER 

Guinea: N. W. of Africa. 

Canary Islands: N. W. of Africa. 

Rover: A pirate or sea-robber. 

Sallee: A port of Morocco. It was a great nest 
of pirates. 


Pinnance : A small boat, 
belonging to 
a ship. 

Maresco: A sailor boy; derived from a word 
meaning “ Sea.” 

Moor: One of a Mohammedan race inhabiting 
N. W. Africa. 




Long-boat: The largest 
boat belong- 
ing to a sliip- 
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tytks or MO 


1)1 





Canoe ; 


lK)at 

pcUed 


t V \V Vfrica. 
River Gambia or Senegal: . • 

GapecleVerde: Aftk‘0 

Brazil: N E of South Amenca. 

League: A n,ca.:.rc e,„al lo three mtle- 


pro- 

v\ith 


Offing: DiMance out at 
sea toward 
the horizon, 
the part of 
the sea that 
is visible but 
remote from 
the shore. 



Doubling: Going round. 

Ensign: A banner or flag. r^vnituier 

Inventory: A detailed list of goods, 

otc. . 

Piece of eight; An old Spanish coin 

about 4 shillings. . 

• f 

All Saints’ Day : A ^6X1613.1 CG 
on November 1. 
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2. THE STORY OF A MOTHER 

Horse-cloth: U^ed to cover a horse; or as part 
of trappings. 

Mug: A drinking vessel with or without 

Cross-road: Intersection of two or more r c .. 

Icicles: A hanging 
point of ice 
formed by 
the freezing 
of dripping 
water. 




Bramble : A rough prick- 
ly shrub. 


Hyacinth : A bulbous 
plant bearing 
c r o w d e d 
heads of 
beautiful bell- 
shaped flow- 
ers. It is call- 
ed Samh'iil in 
Hindustani. 




'JO 


peony: ^ V 

0) i’”* „ "r 

^vhite flo^^cr-• 

t'-''^;Thsmc (r.mV. A'>«“: 



Parsley : 


<r,\vdcn 

the 


of 


Tlie 
herb, 

1 e a V e s 
hich n r e 
\i h e d f’^^’ 
ft a V o n r- 
nig and also 
for gavuish- 
ing dishes. 




Crocus ; 


A ^inall 

of plants ® 
Iris fatn: } 
^xith 


flowers 


1 
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3. THE RIDE THAT FAILED 

Mr. Pickwick: ITc was a 

volant old gentleman He founded 
the Pickwick Club, a harmless and 
useless societv, for the leadingo 
tific papers. He and his friends men- 
tioned in this lesson undertook to 
travel in search of knowledge aiic o 
forward the results of their in\e- 
gations to the club. The lesson con- 
tains an account of one of these. 

Manor Farm; The residence of Mr. 

gentleman who had invited ^ i. 
wick and his -friends -to visit him. 

Cross-roads: A road junction, or place 
roads cross. 


Post-chaise : A two- 
wlieeled car- 
riage. 



^ine-bin: A box for keeping wine bottles 
Ostler: A stable man at an inn.. 

Bless my soul ! : It is an expression of suipn 



,,, •rvin-.s ..V 

•Ribbons: A 

M„„-o!-«ar: Warst.M'. ,,„ 

•1 . \ crMtc ‘^ol ncro'^'’ •, jed 

a. a .lace ...e. 

Quickset : A slnui) or tree ' 

particuiaviy iiawlbmn. 
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4. COLUMBUS AT BARCELONA 

Granada: A' province in Spain. It was recap- 
tured last of all from the Moors who 
held sway over Spain for some time. 

Courier : A messenger sent express with letters 
or despatches,. 

Memorandum : A note to help the memory. 


Hidalgo: A nobleman, belonging to a lower 
nobility in Spain. 

Brocade: A rich woven 
fabric having a rais- 
ed pattern, often of 
coloured silks and 
sometimes of gold or 
silver thread. 

Saloon: A hall or large room especially in hotel 
or place of public resort, fit for assemblies, 

exhibitions, etc. 

Anthem: A hjmin. 




Balcony : A shallow, 
unroofed gallery 
built out from a 
wall. 



Wnuul n\ a of 

<- »- 

■ 'vns „f < ■oIutoIw^ 

;,,M ...*,. t'.n'l p (;„i 

TeDcum lancum'.s- ■ .vmnK 
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5. A LESSON OF FAITH 


Butterfly : A beautiful 
winged insect. It is 
called TitH in Hin- 
dustani. 




Caterpillar : A larva of 
butterfly or moth 
It is called Jhanjha 


Cabbage: A kind of 
cultivated vegetable 
with round head. 
It is called Kai^am- 
k'alla in Hindustani. 


in Hindustani. 










Lark : A singing-bird, 
called Lava in Hin- 
dustani. 


Chrysalis : The form 
adopted by most in- 
sects between the 
Caterpillar or lavae 
stage and the image 
of perfect stage. 




P. 15 





-ivri'.s ( 




6. THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 
VgeU-aday: Aa •' 

Disiaif*. V.nch 
1 \-i. the baiK'a 

t nwcd 

. <i.,v or %voo» astu 

■< ua^ ot , , u,- 

.pinning n. 

k, " ■ t'- nin* 

'■ -n iitne>- 0 r 

Nvonwas _ ^ 

■ • i,««pl>nlrt iWX- 

innhin 

rMeandei 

viver in Asin Minor ) 


Mniile: Tlic snoM o{ 
an aniinnl as that oi 
a dog shown above. 
It also ni cans 
the month of a gnn, 
rifle or other Ere- 
arm. 
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Cupboard ; A case or 
enclosure, in a room 
with shelves to re- 
ceive cups, plates., 
dishes and the like. 



Nectar: A drink of the gods. 
Ambrosia (zia) : Food of the gods. 


■ - 



Arbour : A garden 
nook sheltered 

am on O’ the trees. 

O 




-l-Yl’KS MODKUN 



\ m'Olip 

Honey , pinnt^ 

hUe'' reel 
or .ve\l(nv in eolor - 



abode; heaven. 
Linden: A c o m ni o n 

British tree beax- 

i n o sweet-scented 

yeiiowish w Ir i t e 
flowers. It is L.ixn6 
tree. 
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7. CAIRO TO SUEZ 


Dromedai’y : The one- 
humped camel of 
Arabia and North 
Africa. 



Jog-trot: A slow regular trot. 

Pelisse : A loose outer 

H garment much worn 

from the T2th to the 
15th century: also 
in modern times a 
loose outer garment 
for a child. 

Bedouin: A wandering race of the deserts of 
Arabia. 

Thalatta: An expression of joy. 

Pharaoh : A name of ancient Egyptian kings. 
Leeward : The side opposite to the direc 
tion of the wind. 


241' 

8 . 


ur Mimi.KX HNOUHll 

RALEIGH'S first INTraV'EW WITH 

" of a aaria* 


Drap-clc-burc: A ««H^c c 

lOlulU 

Pensioners: Al.enn.u.ls the Queen 


,5 


r 

1 .'" ^. 4 v^A 


' V 

» 


Barge: A Out 


i 


CL*--* 


or iroiieraUx 

1 and 
cau^i^ 

^\at^'l^^ay‘^ 


•Wherry; A I'sht wnl' 
u'S b<u jir iruLh u‘^cd 
in England on the 
Korfolk Broads 




Skiff: Asinall 

man sculk^^g 
used or; rBors 


— ^rliev mate 
Awning; A coveiing of canvas or 

• rt ^llll 


img. xts wvv.rswg, V,. - 

iial as a protection from tne 
weather 
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9. SIR ROGER DE COVERLY AT THE 
ASSIZES 


Assizes : Periodical sessions in each county of 
England for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice. 

Sir Roger: A typical knight. 

Will Wimble : Sir Roger's companion. 


Spaniel: A faithful and 
intelligent breed of 
dog. 


/s: • 

/C'P’?*', t'iv-'r'fjy 

t f ' ■ 'O' « iJt.' • 


Yeoman: A small land-owner. 


Game Act: An Act regulating the killing and 
preserving of games. 


Pheasant: A kind of 
bird. 


Partridge: A bird called in Hindustani. 

Jury: A body of men sworn to give their collec- 
tive opinion on questions sub’mitte to i^m 
in court of justice. 




.1- AJufll’f’N 
.,'■5 TYIM'.S *'l MODl’.l*-’' 

Tom Tcohr. A 

Ouortcr-scssions'. A fi"''" 

“ by the .lUi^tieo? of pence m louniu 




i - 

* "1 1 
; V \ 


Willovz-tree ; A 

tree. 


^ ^ . . . -Ij; at 

Sign-post; Litevally. a the to^v^^ 

top set up at cro.-^s loacl. 
and the villages to winch the 
TT if nionnp a si£in-lx)ar(l. 


Saracen’s Head: bai- 
acen is a name of a 
Jklohammedan. es- 
pecially a member of 
the Arab races, who 
vrarred with Crusad- 
ers. The picture 
of Saracen’s head is 
given. The 

o 

sign-board. when 
altered, had this 
picture. 
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10. RIP’S HELPLESS CONDITION 

Hudson: A rivei' on the mouth ol ^^hlch Ne^\ 
York is situated. The river is c.ilk'd after 
its English discoverer, Henry Hudson 

Kaatskill Mountains: A branch of the Appula 
chian Range, to its Avest 

Appalachian family : Lie to the east of the I mt- 
ed States of America. 

Perfect barometers: Barometer is an instiume 
for measuring the pressure of the atniosp leie 
TJie state of weather could be read lom 
look of the 'mountains as from a baionie 

Shingle roofs : Roofs 
covered Avith shing- 
les. Shingle is a 
thin piece of Avood 
or other material 
used for roofing in 
place of tile. A 
roof of asbestos 
shingle is shoAvn 
here. 

Peter Stuyversant: A Dutch GoACino 






Moin-iiN 



LatUced-v;lnclov/t>- 

-'•-■“■‘-"■tofo, 

tei>ectini4 

lalh^. u?ecl 

larh lor wiinlo^v. 
^^^^vm countne.- 


Gable: 'Hip tiianuular 
pal t oi ibP top of a 
ImikUng from the 
cornice, or ca\es. to 
the luh^e of tiie roof. 



„ ^ - 

1 

, \ vanc • 

-Weather cock: A 

a flag-shaped me ^ 

plate on top o 

H>ire to indicate 
direction oi 

fl 

fl 

wind. 

. 

Yet a province of Great Britain: Before th 

of American Independence. 
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Fort Christina; Was seized by Peter Stuyversant 
5vlien the ‘Swedish settlers encroached on the 
land of the Dutch settlers. 

Curtain-lecture ; Wife's reproof to lier husband. 
Termagant: Boisterous and quarrelsome 
Amiable sex; Ladies. 

Tartar’s lance : A very long lance like that of the 
Tartar hordes of Central A.sia. 

Fowling-piece; A light ^ , 

gun for shooting 
birds or small ani- 
mals. 

Husking . . . fence; Old American country 

games. 

Galligaskin : A kind of 16th century loose hose, 
"'^ell-oiled : Easy-going. 

Gallows , air: The down-cast appearance of a 
man ready to be hanged. 

Rubicund: Eed-faced. 

Junto: A political committee, used here ironi- 
cally. 

Yirago; A bad-tempered woman. 

^ dog’s life of it; An unhappy life- 



11. STORY OF THE CAMEL-DRIVER 

Fellah: .\n Kavp'i:"' 

M • F f \r-ih or 
Sheik*, nuet ot Ai.m 

feu.lly or villasa. 

Maribout; monk. c3i>ecw|' 

_,a Mohanunedan henni ^ j,, ,, 

ly in North Africa n - to 

very nuioh rc 3 ,pcctca and isb. 

-mpernatural power. 

Cairo: Xovlh-caet ot .\trica. 

Meeoa: A vl::cc of pilgrioarSC of the * 

«-liirh ro^ 

The la« oi our Prophet : The pro- 

tains the laws of Islam, as g 
phet. ISIuhammad. 

Adjeroid *. est of Arabia. 

El Tyh: West of Arabia. 

Herie; A thorough-bred camel. 


■Nakhel: West of Arabia. 
Akaba: North-west of Arabia. 
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Simooni: A hot dry suffocating dust-laden mod 
blowing in straight narrow traiK- and p<iss- 
ing in a few minutes, chieih ui Aiana 
desert. 

Mamlukes: Slaves in iSIuhammadan Countries 

Janissaries: Turkish Soldiers 


Acacias; A land of 
shrub. 

Sino'o 



TVPr.S til 

12. ON RICHES 

Solomon: lviit;4 fl' Ii^rnel (ini.>-— 

• \ a-iilv uMK.rl of tlic clomg^^ 

the f-atrt i>tiblisl.c*l m nev.-^^iwiiei 

King or a Presitlenl: Kin- i„ Kng- 

, a, .nauhu.nl ionu of oi 

laiul. ^vhe.va. the Pro.t<hnit i. ^ 
the re\)ubUcau foim of go\cni 
l-nito'l States of Amcrua ami 1 lanc 

Athens: Capital of Greece. 

Angels; Divine messenger?. 

Bacon: An English essayist of the 

ntl 

Themistocles ; xVn Athenian geiier. 
statesman (ii2o — 4.50 B.C.). 



^’OTEvS 
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13. MIDSHIPMAN EASY AND THE FIR-ST 
LIEUTENANT 

Midshipman: In the British nav\ . .1,1 i lic.'r 
who has joined a ship after qualinio.: !um- 
self for a commission. 


Sloop; A small one- 
mast ship of war. 


Harpy : The name of a sliip. 

By the God of War: It is a form of oath, mean- 
ing ‘ I sAvear by, the god of Al'ar {Mai>) 

Bantam: Literally, a young pugnacious dome- 
stic fowl; here a young impertinent man. 

A file: T.avo men appointed for some special duty. 

Marines: Naval soldiers. 

Bear: A rough unmannerly person. 

Mad as a March hare : March is the mating sea- 
son of the hares; they are therefore in great 
excitement. 

Thirty-six articles of war: Laws originally made 
for the government and discipline of the 
army and navy^ 

Stark, staring mad : Utterly. ‘ 






•:io 


■jVl’KS Ol' 


14. SUBHA 

Subhashini: Liteially nie:Ui‘'. 

Sukeshini: l-Ueially incaii>^. a 
ly bail 

Suhashini*. l.uerally ineaiii-. 
.‘-weotly 


a female who 
female with love- 
a female who 





Cicadas-. .-V 

„„s insect ttoi 

,„aUcs a slirill_no.se 

with its^ wingf-- 


Without any common language: Tor P 

could s^peak. hut did not tinders an 
language of looks, with whica to 
Subha. 


Losel: A person who is good-for-nothing. 

Become public property: Every one can < 
Eimself by talking with them 
moments . 

‘ Myl ’ in “My! I never . . . this!’’: It 
used by common people in England, 
probably the short form of ‘ jNly 
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Silent troubled Mother; Eefers to Nature 

The god . . . the great man: I sed ironualh 
for the bridegroom, who wields might} 
powers of choice or refusal. 

Searcher of Hearts : God. 



1* 

TYPKS i»V M(n>LK> 1- 

15. the LIFE OF BUDDHA 

. . . „ . ,v rcli"ious book of BiuWkklb 

Lolit-vistaro; A ul..,iou 

Hioucn-Thsang: A H® 

Ihc rc.,0 ;. K ng nor- 

,.,. „,.co.u., o. the L -k., of 
Nirvaoa: L fiaal c.u,a.u.ipat.oo f.o.n tke 
age of oarlWy 
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Archipelago ; Refers to 
pelago. 

Succulent: Juicy. 

Cactus: A plant -with a 
thickened spiny stem 
found in dry hot 
regions and often 
bearina; beautiful 
floAvers It is called 
‘ Senhw'Ji ’ in Hin- 
dustani 



Chatham Island: East 


Archi- 



Lichen: A large group 
of flowerless plants 
found in all parts .'of 
, the Avorld They 
grow on trees and 
rocks, and so on. 

of New Zealand 


16. THE TORTOISE 

the Galapagos 



2 !4 
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17 TRIBUTE TO HIS MAJESTY KING 
EDWARD THE SEVENTH 

King EcUvard YII: from 1 um-E>lO. 

lie dii’d in TJ1<> 

■r^ . If , -1 form of <'overnnu;nt mnnag- 

ed U> the people oi their lepi - - 

Constitutional Monarch: As j jPc 

solute Monarch, n-hose v.-ill to 

law. All the monareh.s ol 

<if Enelami till ’ V'"”'' dtut^al 
Monarchy. The powers of the coii>U 
Monarch are limited by the consti n 
his. eountiy. This type of monarch 
been in vogue in England since IhS.- 


